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WONDERS OF WRITTEN LAN- 
GUAGE. 


BY B. L. FANCHER, LL.D. 


In written language there resides a most 
marvelous — is wonderful 
because of the diversity and efficiency of 
the sounds which it employs. Written 
language is wonderful because of the accu- 
racy of its power to record every utterance 
of speech by the use of twenty-six simple 
characters. It secures the immortality of 
speech, and embalms for all time articu- 
lated or unuttered thoughts, It repro- 
duces scenes of the past, and perpetuates 
the history of ages in every library and in 
every home where books are read. By the 
glowing page the mind’s theatre is lighted, 
and the pageants of the world’s dramas 
march through with pomp and glory. By 
this art all the performances of genius are 
made enduring, and heroes of learning be- 
come victors over time. 

No one ever understood letters intuitive- 
ly. It is not an inductive art; it must be 
studied and learned. It is quite possible 
that the method of rendering thought visi- 
ble by pictures and symbols may have 
been an invention of man. The Egyp- 
tians and other peoples had the practice of 
such idea-graphic —- But such an 
imperfect method is widely difterent from 
the system of alphabetic writing. The 
one rudely employs characters expressive 
of isolated things, and as multiplied as the 
different objects intended to be pointed 
out. The other employs a few specific 
cuaracters, and with facility combines 
them so as to express accurately every 
thought of the human mind. The ts 
are few and simple, but their power is so 
astonishing, their combinations so unlim- 
ited, and the whole system so perfect, as 
to impress us with the conviction that 
alphabetic writing isa divine art taught 
by Omniscience to man. The first - 
men of the art may have been inscribed on 
the tables of stone given to Moses. It is 
said that the Assyrians were a more an- 
cient people than the Hebrews, but no one 
has shown that they had a written lan- 


It is also claimed that the Hebrews de- 
Seopa tee Panes some bvg Eng 
tion: e Phenicians or the 
tians. But investigation ves that the 

tian methed of wri! was hiero- 
yphical, and never purely alphabetical. 
t is so with the Chinese; and the system 
continues the same with them to the pres- 
ent one. Their writing is wholly symbol- 
) ~F., ~ 7 ia + ote te am 
every idea 
without any relation to the rvenn 4 
No instance is known where a man, or any 
set of men, ever invented a 
bet or system of letters. Yet when Moses 
had learned the art, and descended from 
the mount with the two tables, bis alpha- 
bet was perfect, and no iota has been since 
added or abrogated. ere are uent 
notices of the art of — in Py 


tures after the su m of 
the law on the les of stone; but there 
are none before that even‘ two 


t, 
which, on examination, do 
ve to be exceptions. De Wette re- 
: “ With M the author and law- 
ver of the Hebrew State, the introduc- 
of the art of writing among them ma 
well be assu as ig.” 
in his ‘* Israelitish H ,” says: “ That 
writing was practiced at the time of Moses 
the two tables of the law prove beyond 
i writer ob- 


not 


words, taught him this wonderful method 
of embodying fleeting sounds and perish- 
able ideas in m ous characters, with 


which they have no original or natural 
connection.” 
Wri on lead is alluded to in the 


book of Job. Leaves, and parch- 
ments were used -in ge 





are various allusions in those productions 
to written language, and to the sealing and 
unsealing of letters. Josephus alludes to 
the boast of the Greeks, that they had 
learned letters from Cadmus; but he asserts 
that they have no monumental inscriptions 
older than the siege of Troy, and no book 
older than the poctry of Homer. This line 
of investigation shows that the earliest 
traces of alphabetical writing amon 
heathen nations date about nine hundi 
years anterior to the Christian era. It is 
alto, hes peat that the art of writin 
was learned by them from the Jews, an 
passed from them to the heathen world in 
the days of Solomon. 

What had been the state of the world 
had the knowledge of letters been with- 
held we mayin some measure imagine as 
we think of the gloom of those centuries, 
called the Dark or Monastic ages, when the 
minds of men were shrouded in ignorance. 
The monarchs of Europe were generally 
unlearned men; many abbots and bishops 
were unable to write; and it was rare for a 
layman, even of highest rank, to know how 
to sign his mame. Such was the merit of 
the art of reading, that laymen who under- 
stood it, though ch with heinous 
crime, could claim thereby ‘‘the benefit of 
clergy,” and remove their trial from a civil 
tribunal to an ecclesiastical court, where 
a | were usually acquitted. 

ritten lan, e is the channel of intel- 
ligence through which thoughts from one 
enlightened mind flow, as from a fountain, 
to the minds of other men. It is the well- 
ordered instrumentality for the enlighten- 
ment of the world. Had the art of wee 
ing been employed, and had knowledge 
been generally diffused, the Dark Ages 
would have been ages of light. 

We read of the wondrous monuments of 
Egypt and of the chiseled and painted 
“ am of the Nile!” But, afterall the 
applications of science, how brief are their 
annals, and how unsatisfactory their m: 
terious inscriptions! Whatever meaning 
has been extracted from the quaint signs 
which has so long and so laboriously been 
the study of savans, they still leave the 
world in darkness and conjecture as to 
that ancient land where they are found, 
and few, com vely, are the eyes that 
are privileged to look upon those old and 
stationary archives. . 

But by means of written language every 
man has, or may have, a wide and perman- 
ent acquaintance with the loftiest mental 
achievements of his times and of all prior 
ages. He is debtor to a more extended 
circle than otherwise it had been possible 
should converse with him. He is heir to 
all the great and wise who have lived be- 
fore him, and he 1s a noblerand better man 
for the advantages of the inheritance. 
Breadth of os. expanded sympathies, 
humane dispositions, and an unselfish ideal 
of life, are the natural effects of such ad- 
vantages. It had been impossible for him, 
in his present state, to have advanced to 
the perfection of his mental capacities 
without = -_ of — a q =e 
purpose = ver in the 
of those capacities would have been frus- 
trated, scientific inves’ and philoso- 
phical reasoning would have been un- 
known, and useful knowledge in a large 
part undiscovered. 

Indeed, we owe to written words the 
preservation of the doctrines of revelation, 
which are of the highest interest to hu- 
manity. 

There are three methods of maki 
thoughts visible—gestures, pictures an 
word-writing. In the early stages of cul- 
tivation, when words are scanty, gestures 
or signs are aids to expression. 


are | 
ly due to the helps afforded by written 
lan, There are re- 


en times; and | lated 


pee pee = prc che 
achild would speak if —— in 


8 any. 
One of them is referred to the life of 
James Scotland. Another is 


a ‘ re- 
lated in that of an ancient Mogul in the 
ast, who mae ga Kg cas to —\ 
up in a castle to brought w 

twelve dumb nurses. A mute arte, he 
the door, When the children had reached 


the of twelve the Great 
eset ca aes Se Soe 
learned men w 





count adds (Catron, Hist. Gen. de !’Empire 
du Mogol, p. 259. Paris, 1795), “‘ They 
merely expressed their thoughts by ges- 
tures which answered the purpose of words. 
They were so savage and so shy that it was 
a work of some trouble to tame them and to 
loosen their tongues, which they had 
scarcely used during their infancy.” 

Picture-writing is found | savage 
races in all parts of the world. Such in- 
scriptions exist on cliffs in Mexico, so high 
that one cannot imagine how the ancient 
sculptors could have climbed there. Hum- 
boldt asked the Indians of the Orinoco who 
it was that sculptured the figures of ani- 
mals and symbolic > high on the 
cliffs above the river. They answered that 
“at the time of the t waters their 
fathers went up to that height ia their ca- 
noes.” 

Picture-writing was employed by the 
Egyptians. The Coptic language is the 
modern ptian language, and, as stated 
by the early Christian fathers, is the same 
as demotic or vulgar Egyptian, though 
written in a different alphabet, chiefly bor- 
rowed from the Greek. When the Coptic 
language became obsolete it made way for 
the Arabic. 

The most pone me | specimens of pic- 
ture-writing are found among the won- 
drous monuments of the Nile. Excepting 
Palestine, there is no country so rich in 
reminiscences of traditional grandeur as 
Egypt. From early times the Christian 
and the scholar have desired to search her 
history. Compared with the antiquity of 
hers, Greece and Rome are only modern 
names. The myths of Greece point toward 
the Nile for their origin. he Roman 

wer arose centuries after the dramas of 

zyptian events had ended. Herodows, 
the father of rage and Homer, the pa- 
triarch of try, flourished when the tra- 
ditions of pt were already old. As the 
vail has slowly lifted in late years, the dis- 
closed of the ptian seul; 
has m to thrill the world. These old 
symbols, concealed by so many ages, are 
now — perused, and thereby Greece 
and Rome are humbled, fer they had no 
key to unlock these treasures and no art 
by which their mysterious language could 
be deciphered. There were ntic tem- 
ples, lofty obelisks, grand colossi and prim- 


eval pyramids in Egypt, which Herodotus 
and beheld, but 7 looked on them 
in mute and baffled wonder. The pictures 


and pee en on them conveyed to 
their inquiring no information. The 
meaning was e hidden to their Gothic 
successors. But the diligence and study 
of modern scholars have to some extent 
penetrated the darkness and discovered the 
import of the occult sculptures. a 
Dane, first made perceptible progress in 
this pursuit. He was aided bya know)- 
edge of the Coptic tongue and by Greek 
traditions. He found d neces between 
pictorial and symbolic signs, and conjec- 
tured the existence of phonetics. 

This was starting on the rigut road ; but 
new and di ng difficulties appeared 
when the French savans gathered such am- 
ple and inexplicable materials from the 
valley of the Nile. Despair of further pro- 
gress supervened. In this extremity a 
slab called the ‘ Rosetta Stone” was dis- 
covered in 1799 by a French artillery offi- 
cer. It kindled new hope. It contained 
a triple inscription—the first in hiero- 
glyphiics, the second in demotic character, 
and the third in ancient Greek. The Greek 
inscription was ‘‘ mended and translated,” 
but the others baffled the scholars. At 
length it was discovered that symbolic 
signs existed in the demotic inscription, 
and phonetic signs existed in the hiero- 
glyphic inscription. From this stage the 
translations went forward, and numerous 
obelisks, slabs, rocks and tombs have 
given up their lp secrets. Historic, 

and public events are found to be 


people nad boathgeie metmuienee vs 
ou not men n 
the monuments of the Nile. Nor is there 
any intimation of the visit of Abraham, 
nor of the vice-regal sway of Joseph, nor 
of the career of Moses, the Egyptian prince 
who identified himself with aa oppressed 
—. It would appear that the proud 

pe tay se eb ae 

80 

wailoes! vanity, in their monuments and 
royal and noble names, the explvits of war- 
riors and the number of their captives. Nu- 


merous tomb-inscriptions narrate the gene- 
alogy, private life and duties of priests and 
priestesses, and of the wealthy and noble 
of the land. In a line of fifty-six miles no 
less than sixty-nine pyramids are found, 
and the several layers of these time-defy- 
ing structures sorrespond in number with 
the years of the reign of the monarchs by 
whom they were respectively erected. 

It was for a long time assumed that sev- 
eral languages were primitive and inde- 
pendent of each other. Especially was 
this asserted of the Greek language. But 
the science of comparative philology, 
which has lately been developed, shows 
that the assumption as to the Greek lan- 
guage was incorrect. It certainly cannot 
be predicated of the English language, nor 
of numerous other languages. The Greck 
and Latin, it is now agreed, are only mem- 
bers of a great family of languages having 
a common origin, and such is undeniably 
the fact in respect to all the Indo-European 
dialects. The Semitic tongues, which were 
supposed to belong to a separate family, 
have also elements kindred with those o/ 
the later languages. 

Thus it is that the few letters of the al- 
phabet are the primitive constituents of all 
the written languages of man! Were we 
to attempt it we could not measure the 
influence of this insirumentality on the 
welfare of the world. What facility and 
impulse has it given to study and the dis- 
semination of trut!! How has it advanced 
the interests of learning and civiiization 
among men! How have culture and sci- 
ence flourished by the aid of this primor- 
dial provision for expressing and preserv- 
ing human thought! And what wealth of 
wsdom was displayed when the Omnis- 
cient Creator bestowed the gift of a'pha- 
betic writing on man, which is the suffi- 
cient and so!e necessary art for recording 
and transmitting through all erations 
the gathered wis. jom of the world, and the 


ptures —~ eer of the thoughts of the human 
nD 


mind !—Cahristian Advocate. 








ON COMPARATIVE LINGUISTICS 
AND THE CELTIC NATIONS. 


BY CHARLES A. SCHLEGEL. 


Though ever since the days of Greece 
and Rome languages have be: n learned and 
used with great success, the science of com- 
tive linguistics is of the latest date, and 
ike all contemplative science, it was born 
in Germany. Before Leibnitz philology 
never amounted to more than a reading of 
Greek and Latin authors, who were justly 
regarded as models of a good style. Leib- 
nitz was the first who exten the nar- 
row limits of philology, but not prior to the 
researches of Wilhelm von Humboldt, Bopp 
and the brothers Grimm can we speak as 
real science of linguistics, based upon facts 
and comprehending not only the speech of 
a few civilized nations, but the utterance of 
savage tribes even in countries that were 
for centuries a terra incognita. In the year 
1816 Bopp published a work on the conju- 
gation of t, Persian, Lithuanian, 
reek and German, the predecessor of his 
immortal master-work, the ‘‘ Comparative 
Grammar.” In 1819 appeared the cele- 
brated German mar of the brothers 
Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm. Since, many 
younger scholars, above all Schleicher, 
who, unfortunately, died in his 48th year, 
have contributed to the labors of the great 
masters 
Observing minds were always struck by 
the similarity of many words in different 
lap , but their observations were 
without method, without a basis. For ex- 
ample, Johnson, justly honored as the 
father of English lexicography, derives the 
word ‘‘ porcelain” from the French pour 
cent années; that is, lasting for a hun- 
dred years! This appears ridiculous to us 
now, since Mahn taught us that the real 
origin of the word is through the French 
y ine’ from the Italian ‘‘porcellana,’ 
and that this word, for the first time used 
the celebrated traveler Marco Polo from 
enice, in the Thirteenth century, is 
formed from the Latin “porcellus,” diminu- 
tive of ‘‘porcus,” applied to the snail, from 
which porcelain was su to be made, 
Johnson spells could with an /, as it is still 
d in our duys, from an erroneous an- 
with should and would, both contain- 
ing an/asa ot their root; but a 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon and the other 
languages would have taught 


Germanic 

him that the root of could never contain 
ant, and tly no J should be used 
in this werd. e laugh about a pbilolo- 
gist like Johnson, who had no knowledge 





of the hittory of his mother tongue, and 


beyond the usual dead knowledge of Latin 
and Greek was conversant with no other 
language of his time; but what shall we 
say of the learned English scholar of the 
days of Bopp and Grimm, who derived fos, 
the good Anglo-Saxon word, trom Greek 
diomes by changing aloper into lopex, 
lopez into opex, oper into pex, pex into pox, 
por into fox ! Everything with such schol- 
ars is fiom Latin or Greek. As well might 
they derive every word from the letters of 
the alphabet ; and how ridiculous are those 
narrow-minded gentlemen who profess to 
be philologists but protest against tie 
t-ching of modern languages, especially 
of German, as if a person could be a scholar 
without knowing even those languages 
that constitute bis mother-tongue. 

One of the most important laws that be- 
came a safe guide in etymological r search 
is the law of interchange or progression of 
mutes, called Grimm’s Law, from the 
name of its great discoverer. A carfub 
comparison of the Germanic, the cluss'e.B 
languages and the Sanscrit gave sufficient 
ground to suppose that these languagcs 
were sisters, descended from the same 
original stock in Asia, since the roots of 
the most common words of them were 
found to be the same, but thcre was « 
striking diff-rence between the Germanic 
on the one side and the other Indo-Kuro- 
pean languages on the other side. It was 
Grimm who discovered that the differenc: s 
consisted in a regular interchange of mute 
consonants of the same articulation. Ip 
dividing the mute consonants into three 
classes of articulation, into Labial, Palats! 
and Dental, and each class again into 
Tenues, Aspiates and Sonants or Me lise, 
we gel: 

1, Labials : p, f, b 

2, Palatals : k, kh, g 

8, Dentals : t, th, d. 
Now, in the Germanic languages, mute 
consonants were pushed forward one step 
in each class; thus, where the other 
languages have p, the Germanic usual. 
takes /; forinstance, Latin pater, Germanic 


father (Bater); d becomes t, for instance 


Latin duo, low German twa (Eng. two). 
This progression took place a second time, 
when the Germanic branched off into juw- 
German and high-German, the latter pro- 
ceeding to the next sound of the same 
class; for instance, English and low- 
German life, lef, high-German leben (Ieben) ; 
English and low-German two, toa, high- 
German jio or jitvei (ewer). 

Similar changes, though less extensive, 
may be observed in the history of every 
language, if we compare the diflerent 
periods of the same language or the differ- 
ent dialects of one main language. Com- 
mon to all is the gradual loss of inflection, 
e.g., from the Latin homines the French 
formed hommes; the ancient German 
habaidedeima has become in modern Ger- 
man batte,in English Aad is all that re- 
mains of it. Belore such a basis for ety- 
mology was discovered, it deserved the 
sarcastic definition of Voltaire, who said 
that etymology was the science in which 
vowels —. nothing and consonants but 
very little. The derivation of words was 
mere guess-work, as it still is in many 
dictionaries and spelling-books, guided 
only by a coincidence of sounds which lead 
to mistakes, and even frequently proves 
that there is no relation between such 
words. Thus Tewt and Teuton were gencr- 
ally believed to be the original for deut(® 
(Datch), and by some German authors, ig 
norant of the laws of etymology, spelled 
teutf; but these words are not related to 
each other, and beutf (deutsch) cannot be 
spelled with a ¢, because the low-German 
and the Gothic sh do not become ¢ in high- 
German, but d. Diutise, ancient high- 
German beutit, from diet or diot is in 
Gothic thiudise, Anglo-Saxon theodisc, from 
thiuda, theod, people, folks, hence beut{t, 
meaning popular, belonging to the people, 
is of the same root as bdeutlid, distinct! 
plain; deuten, to point at, whose root a 
preserved in the English dict, meaning as- 
sembly. Thus words exactly alike in spel- 
ling and sound are frequently from 
different ggg og | equality is 
mere chance. e English language 
abounds in such words, ¢. g.: the English 
arch, meaning malicious, is the German 
adjective @ry (atg), and not the Greek pre- 
fix, as dictionaries erroneously state; arch 
in building is through the French are de- 
rived from the Latin arcus; arch in Greek 
words, archangel, architect, etc., is original! 
dpxew, to command. Bull, the animal, fe 
the Dutch Sulle, from the North Germanic 
(Scandinavian) baula, to bellow; but dull, 
an ordér of the Pope, is the Latin bulla, 
originally signifying a water-bubble, with 





which the seal attached to it bears resem 
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blance. Sound, the adjective, meaning 
healthy, is the German gefund; sound, the 
tone, and t& sound, are the French son 
sonner, from Latin sonus, sonare ; to 

meaning to examine the bottom, is th: hb 


French sonder, derived from a late Latin | the 


subund and sound, a passage of the sea, 
from Geotiante Gund, is related with the 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic swimman, to 
swim. Such resemblance of the torm of 
originally different words is often a conse- 
quence of improper spelling or of both 
misspelling and mispronunciation, as in 
crayfish, from French ecrevisse ; shoot, from 
the French chute, fall; coun«trydance instead 
of contredance. Such mistakes are par- 
donable if they are of a lar origin, 
like bdeefeaters instead of tiers, bully 
ruffian tor Bellérophon, the name of the ship 
on which Napoleon the Great was made 
prisoner in 1815; delly-bound for bel et bon. 
Oyes is the cal\ by which public criers_pre- 
lude a notice, and which is also heard in 
courts.of law; it is properly oyez, an obso- 


lete. form ot the.French verb ouir, and | this 


means hear! Thus the French rédingote, a 
gentleman's coat, is a mispronunciation of 
the English riding-coat. On the other 
hand, words may be spelled and pro- 
nounced eye * and yet have the same 
etymological origin; such are beam and 
boom, cadence and chance, capital and chapter, 
faculty and facility, provident and prudent, 
ratio and reason, shell and schale, and many 
others. In some cases the relation can only 
be traced through a chain of mutations; 
so the French jour comes from the Latin 
dies ; the latter is originally dives, from the 
root div, to be light; from dives is formed 
diurnus, in Italian giorno (the pronuncia- 
tion of g containing a d), ancient French 
jorn, modern French jour. 

An insight into these changes shows 
how important it is to spell properly and 
according to a system, be it to agree with 
the sound or be it to mark the history of 
the word ; but not asit is in the present 
English, after an arbitrary usege, satisfying 
neither pronunciation nor etymology. 
Thus it is very objectionable to destroy 
the origin of a word, as was done by Web- 
ster and others; for instance, to spell 
ardor instead of ardour. The u shows that 
the word is derived from the French 
ardeur ; so the word neigh'our is derived 
from German Madgebauer, modern Ger- 
man Madbar, that is, the one who built 
near, hence the « must be written in Eng- 
lish. .To plough is now spelled plow b 
pseudo-grammarians, ignorant of etymol- 
ogy, the derivation of the word from the 
German Pflug, pfliigen, shows at once 
how barbarous is the new-fashioned spell- 
ing. So the English spelling books give 
for all the French-Latin words of the Eng. 
lish language only the original Latin form, 
without mentioning even the intermediate 
“French word, without which the whole 
derivation is untrue, and frequently unin- 
telligible. Many will regard all this as 
useless pedantry, as men are apt to despise 
what they do not understend; but the fact 
that the best educated persons in England 
make frequent mistakes in spelling, caus- 
ing an entire es of written 
documents, sometimes of fatal conse- 
quences, proves the importance of fixing 
and teaching the orthography of words on 
sound principles. Memory will easily re- 
tain what bas been first understood from 
being clear and regular, while it will fail 
in everything that is only to be learned 
mechanically. Human beings are no par- 
rots! 

You have seen what vast study it re- 
quires to find the way through the mani- 
fold changes that the comparatively few 
sounds of languages undergo to form 
words for our various notions and ideas; 
but it is not the form alone that is to be 
considered. A word may have preserved 
its audible and its visible form ; but it may 
in the course of time have represented 

uite a different idea from what it did at 

rst. Thus the word beam signified at first 
a tree, while now it means a piece of wood 
cut for building. So the German Zimmer 
means now a room, while originally it 
meant timber, which is etymologically the 
same word. If in the same language 
words adopt another meaning in the 
course of time, how much greater the mu- 
tation must be when words wander from 
one language to another. Thus é walk in 
English is the German word walfen, 
which means to fullcloth. A knave is in 
English a rogue; however the German 
Snabe (knabe) means boy. The meaning 
of the. word mask goes back to that of a 
witch. The French word attendre, origin- 
ally to tend toward, means to wait, to 
wait for, to expect; but the English to at- 
tend does not mean anything ot the kind; 
it means to be present and to take care of; 
while other forms of this root, the French 
attention, attentif, mean the same as the 
English attention, attentive. It will easily 
be seen how instructive it is to study these 
changes. They illustrate many a. page of 
history and olten teach us the character of 
nations in comparing what different no- 
tions they marked by the same word, show- 
ing thus the different views they took of 
things. What a mutation of notions the 
Latin Aumilis, low from humus, soil, must 
have gone through to arrive finally at the 
notion of the French humble and the Eng- 
lish humble; so from the Latin pensare to 


the French penser, from the Latin imbecilus | Alban. 


to the French imbécile, from the French 
travailler to the English t travel, from the 
French journée to the English journey, and 
wiiat different ideas does the word pedant 
awake in a Frenchman, an Englishman or 
a German ; wn pédant in French is so much 
worse than a pedant in English or nin 
Pedant in German. The French word 
designates a spirit of quarrelsomeness and 
an arrogant display of assumed knowl- 
edge, demonstrating thus how much more 
the French national spirit is opposed to 


anything like a stiff, strict order or exact 
ness than the character of the Germans and 
the English. 

Before I speak to you now more par- 
ticularly of the history and language of 
Celtic nations, I draw your attention 
toa little map which I have distributed. 
It illustrates in the shape of a the 
mutual relationship cf those 
which form the Aryan or Indo-European 
races containing the langu of the 
nations which more particularly represent 
human civilization. I have collected man 
of their common root-words, which 
shall bring before you at another 
occasion. The original home of. the 
Aryan race ig supposed to have been 
Upper Central Asia. Thence it wandered 
towards sou and. settled in two 
neighboring countries in East India pro- 
ducing here the Sanscrit language with a 
rich li and in the Iran or the 
ancient Persian producing the Zend, but 
slightly different from the Sanscrit. From 
emigrations took place towards 
Europe, the one westward and finally oc- 
cupying the south of Europe in diflerent 
branches, known as the Greek and as the 
Italic or Latin nations, the other in a north- 
western direction, finally distinguished as 
the Slavonian and the Germanic nations, the 
former occupying the eastern countries, the 
latter the northern countries and the centre 
of Europe. Now an intermediate position 
between the two European branches, and 
extending farther to the west was taken hy 
another portion of the Aryan tribes by the 
Celts, of whom we distinguish chiefly three 
varieties: 1. TheGauls on continent of the 
Europe, including all the nations of France, 
with Belgium, a part of Spain and the 
northern Italy with the Alps as far as the 
Danube, 2. The Britonic-Cymric variety 
in England and Wales. 3. The Gaedelic 
variety in Scotland and Ireland. Recently 
this view of the Celtic family has been 
opposed by a learned German scholar, late 
Prof. Holtzmann, of Heidelberg. He tried 
to prove that the Germanics and the Celts 
were but one and the same nation, and on 
the other band that the inhabitants of the 
British Islands were no Celts but of a pre- 
vious savage race. The opinion of Holltz- 
mann, though demonstrated with powerful 
arguments, has gained but little ground, 
and the two greatest scholars in Celtic 
philology, Zeuss and Dieffenbach, still 
maintain the other opinion. 

The earlier history of the Celts is like 
that of all nations in antiquity, entirely 
unknown to us; it is hardly possible to 
make conjectures from the mythical tradi- 
tions, usually the invention of poets. More 
ence views are given through Greek and 

men historians after the sixth century 
before Christ. Livius tells us that at the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus, a Celtic king 
in Gaul sent his two nephews, with a por- 
tion of the people, to settle in other coun- 
tries—the one emigrates toward Germany, 
the other goes toward aly, driving before 
him the Umbrians and the Etruscans. Since 
that time the Gauls are, with changing suc- 
cess, engaged in war with Rome, whica race 
they besieged under their chief Brennus. 
Well known are the story of the geese of 
tke capital and the saying of Brennus: Vae 
victis, Woe to the vanquished. Afterward 
the Gauls took part in the wars of Han- 
nibal, but with the defeat of the great Car- 
thagenian the power of the Gauls was 
broken, too, In 190 B. C. Gallia Cis-Alpina 
became a Roman province, and, though 
Rome was once more terrified by the inva- 
sion of the Cimbers and Teutons—partly 
Celtic, partly Germanic tribis—the su- 
periority of Roman discipline and states- 
manship, guided by an ambitious genius 
like Julius Caesar, made an end of the na- 
tional existence of almost all the Celtic peo- 
ple on the continent of Europe. 

Eastward of the two divisions of Gauls 
we hear of wanderings and wars of other 
Celtic people. They invaded Macedonia, 

luidered even the temple of Delphi, in 

reece, and founded an empire in Asia 
Minor, where they are known as Galatai or 
Gallo Graeci or Helono Galatai. The 
carried on continual wars, but in 24 B. C. 
also Galatia became a Roman province. 

Let us now cross over the channel to the 
British Islands. Whether the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
that is the British Islands, were inhabi 
by savages or by arace mixed with the 
more civilized Celts, afterward refined by 
the Romans, are questions which will 
never be settled. The country became 
first known to the Phenicians and the 
Greeks, but it is uncertain whether they 
koew only England or Ireland as well. 
Hekateecos, from Milet, speaks of the Hy- 
perborean Islands; Herodotos speaks of 
the Kassiteros, that is the tinislands. 
Himilko, the Carthagenian, in his reports 
from 362-850 B. C., mentions the name of 
both islands, Albica and Iernc. The 
usual name given te England was thus 
Albion, a name that is still used among 
the Scotch Highlanders, as Albainn, Alban 
or Alba for Scotland, and Gaidheal-Alban- 
nach, that is the inhabitant of the Scotch 
highlands, while Gaidheal -Eirionnach 
marks the brother tribe in Ireland. The 
Triades, traditions of the Cymrians (prop- 
erly Kymrians) distinguish three prov- 
inces: Lloegr, that is ond properly ; 
Cymru, that is Wales. and Cumberland ; 
, that is Scotland. The whole his- 
tory of the Briiish islands before Julius 
Cesar will remain a myth for us, and only 
with the loss of their independence the 
history of the Celts becomes an accred: 
report of facts. But while the Celts on the 
continent had lost even their very lan- 


guage, the lowest exp of ty, 
t was not so with the British Celts. Scot- 
land and never saw a Roman sol- 


dier enter their coun and though 
land had become rp province, 





no Briton had ever given up the use 


ited | all 


of his own Celtic language, which. 


therefore, was still the national «an 
sole lan , when before the year 
400 after Christ the Roman dominion had 


ceased, and soon after the last Roman sol- 
diers had left the island to t the em- 
pire at home against the invading Ger 
manics. But if the British Celts had thus 
saved their nationality against Rome, it 
soon was crushed at least in England by 
the German conquerors. In 449 the Brit- 
ish King Vortigern is said to have invited 
Saxon tribes’ from” Germany known as 
bold pirates, and promised them land to 
secure their assistance against the invasion 
of other Celtic tribes, the Picts and Scots. 
The Saxons arrived and repulsed tht 
northern Celts, bat soon the friends be- 
came enemics,.and_reinforced by new 
swarms of Saxons, Angles and Iutes, they 
took possession of the whole country, ex- 
pelling the British, who, after desperate 
struggles, retreated partly to Wales, parily 
emigrated to the northwestern peninsula 
of France, hence called Bretagne...Time 
does not allow me to report all the history 
of the Anglo-Saxons, their contests with 
inavian invaders and their amalga- 
mation with the French Normans. 
shall only mention the dates of the sink- 
ing independence of the other Celts. Be- 
fore the year 1300, Wales became an Eng- 
lish province. Scotland, though it was 
united with England only in 1603, had 
long before given up its nationality. Parts 
of Scotland had been Germanic as ear- 
ly as England herself. Ireland, after 
bloody wars, lost her independence in 1172, 
and all her continu] efforts toshake off the 
hateful yoke of England tailed, and she had 
to feel but the more cruelly the tyranny 
of the conqueror. However, the language 
of the British Celts has partly survived the 
political existence of the nation. In but 
slightly different dialects in two principal 
branches, the Gaedelic and the Cymric, it 
is still spoken by the rural population in 
Ireland, especially in Munster and Con- 
naught, exclusively by more than 200,000, 
together with the English language by al- 
most 1,000,000, not counting those Irish 
Celts who speak it in the United States, 
and who amount to almost one-twentieth 
of the Irish population, that is about 250,- 
000. It is spoken in the highlands of 
Scotland by over 200,000, and in Wales by 
a greater number even, though not exclu- 
sively asin Ireland. A few ‘cotch Celts 
are to be found here and there in the 
United States, and a larger number, who 
had emigrated from the Scotch high- 
lands after the defeat-of the last Stuart, 
settled in Canada, where they preserved 
their ancient language and customs, The 
Celtic dialect in Bretagne, in France, be- 
gins to disappear gradually as it died away 
n the southeast of England, in Cornwall, 
before the end of the former century. 

Considering the want of political unity, 
the restless and warlike spirit of the Celtic 
tribes, whose history is almost a continual 
series of brilliant but usually disastrous 
wars, it cannot astonish us tbat, in spite of 
all literary gifts, the language of the Celts 
has had no influence on otuver languages. 
Dieftenbach counts 300 words in the Greek 
and Latin of the classic age, of which 
one-half is of German, tbe other of 
Celtic origin. The number of Celtic 
words, of course not counting proper 
names, that do not influence the nature of 
a language, is not greater in the modern 
languages. The French—born on the 
home of the principal Celtic country— 
contains 1,000 Germanic words, but only 
100 Celtic words, of which hardly any 
come directly from the Celtic, but through 
the medium of the Latin, so completely the 
Celtic died away in the time of the Roman 
Empire. Still less is the number of Celtic 
words in the English language. Such are: 
basket, from basgod or basgana; bard, 
bran, coble, darn, grid, or gridiron from 
greidell ; hem, matiock, mop, pail (pacol), 
rail, den, strath (used in Burns’ beautiful 
poem, ‘‘My Heart’s in the Highlands”) ; 
* age tartan, kilt, plaid, pibrock, reel, 

n, etc. 

Whatever our feelings in regard to the 
Celtic may be, it is melancholy to see a na- 
tion die away alter a brilliant existence of 
over 2,000 years; and in spite of all defects 
of this nation that often willfully wrought 
their own downfall, we cannot refuse our 
sympathy when we consider the sad fact 
that the very agitator who wishes to inspire 
his brethren who found hospitality in this 
free country with hatred against the Eng- 
lish oppressor, and to call tor revenge and 
delivery of the old home, must address his 
countrymen in the very language of the 
hated oppressor. We are touched by the 
eries of despair of the old Druids and the 
melancholy spirit in the songs of the Celtic 
bards mourning over the downfall of the 
race: 

An Seallama, 'n Tanra, no’n Tighmorri 
Tha’u eil elige, no oran, no cla'rshach! 
Tha iad nile nan tulachain uaine, 
*San clachaibb van cluanibh fein. 
& Selma, in Taura, or Temora, 
here is no shell, nor song nor harp! 
They are all 
And their stoues 


> 


. 


e nm mounds, 
sunk in their own meadows.) 
—Sean Dana. 


Science is a neutral ground, and if there 
is a peaceable force in the development of 
human civilization in the right spirit of the 
humane principle of love, it is the study of 
languages, that frees our mind from nar- 
rowness und brings us nearer to the days in 
which the sorrows of war will cease and 
the ties of liberty and happiness will unjte 
nations of the buman race. 


> 


Pepys wrote in his diary, two hundred 
ae sent for a cup of tea(a Chi- 
nese k), 


of which I never drank before.” | humdrum 





year the gossip’s count 
swallowed an infusion of about 160,000,000 
pounds of this aromatic herb. 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 


It is hardly possible for any one, with- 
out an acquaintance with our best writers, 


to become a popular and acceptable con- 
tributor to the press. Though the same 
truths need iterating and reiterating to 


every grnsention , yet if wecan clothe them 
with the graces of expression that come 
from studying the writings of Addison and 
Goldsmi'h, of Shakespeare and Jeremy 
Taylor, we may gain the ear the heart 
of those we aim to instruct improve. 
‘The style in which a truth is clothed is 
Often as important as the truth itself. A 
ikipg in rags commands no homage, but 
wrap bimin purple and the popplace bows 
the knee. Clothed in the ba robes of 
expression a common thought becomes im- 
pressive. mene 

The literary aspirant must consider not 
only the topics upon which he is inclined 
to write, but those which the public wish 
to hear about. When the Lost Arts are 
brought before us arrayed in all the graces 
of rhetoric, the perfection of elocution; and 
the splendor of oratory, we listen spell- 
bound. But when the voice ceases, and 
we go back to every-day life, what care 





! we for the lost arts? We wich to know 


how to double our trade, to improve our 
lands, to meet our obligations, to raise our 
children, to rise higher than ourselves in 
the scale of wisdom and virtue. He who 
can most skillfully minister to these uni- 
versal wants will be our most popular 
writer. In putting thoughts upon paper 
the young writer may with safety follow 
two or three rules. 

First. Let each sentence have one posi- 
tive meaning, and only one. 

Second. Let that meaning be expressed 
with clearness, force and elegance. 

Third. When the subject admits it, em- 
ploy illustration, allusion, quotation to en- 
force and adorn what you say. There isa 
world of meaning in that declaration ot 
St. Mark : “ Without a — spake he 
not unto them.” Generalities in writing or 
in speaking fall tothe ground : but let them 
be put in the form of a story, an illustra- 
tion, a proverb, a maxim, a picture, and 
oe f are like those ancient spears which 
had a hook as well as a point—they could 
grapple as well as pierce. Shakespeare 
sees everything double, and by the subtile 
force of his genius inculcates lessons of 
high morality while seeming only to amuse 
and delight. 

Emerson says the force of style consists 
in striking out. When one has written his 
thoughts, let him go over his manuscript 
and strike out every word and every ex- 
pression that does not intensify or illustrate 
his meaning. Let him hunt for common- 
places, and in their stead put down rarer 
and more felicitous expressions. To do 
this part of the work with taste and judg- 
ment, he must study Irving, or Macaulay, 
or Addison, or some other master artist in 
the use of words. 

The tendency of our modern writers is 
to the use of Saxon words rather than 
oe of — —. The = success- 
ful journalist of the uses lan er- 
fecily understood by "the great ‘nae of 
the people. By this means, what he says 
flies a¢ the heads of his readers, and not 
over them. 

For those who, not having a classical edu- 
cation, wish a full acquaintance with our 
mother tongue, Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary is indispensable. We know a man 
of the last generation, quite famous in his 
time asa senator, politician and platform 
speaker, who went through the dictionary, 
committing words and tueir definitions to 
memory, and reciting them aloud to him- 
self as walked the floor. Few men we 
ever heard speak possessed greater fluency 
and variety in expression than did he. 

It isa good plan when one desires to 
treat a subject in an elegant and flowing 
~— with copiousness of illustration and 
felicity of diction, to take Edmund Burke, 
or Macaulay,or Thomas Carlyle, and read 
their eloquent utterances, to catch the glow 
of their inspiration, to breathe the oxygen- 
ated air of the intellectual heights on which 
they stand. 

In a popular style, vividness of ideas is 
the one thing indispensable. Wendell 
Phillips qualities his statements less than 
any man in the world, and that accounts 
for the fact that h's expressions ring and 
tell and make a mark when the same truths 
uttered in guarded phrase would fall fiat. 
Young writers often damage their sentences 
by placing feeble and qualifying clauses at 
the end. Every sentence should have a 
positive quality, and come out round and 
ringing. It it is necessary to quality it, do 
so in a subsequent sent . 

A proper blending of short and Jong sen- 
tences makes a readable style. This can 
be done by breaking up a heavy period, 
when short sentences are required, or by 
jy gear to increase their length. 
By this means rhythm and melody may be 
attained. Reading aloud fine passages 
from noted authors, and studying the bal- 
ance of their sentences, and the way in 
which long and short words are so blended 
as to make harmony, will educate the ear 
of the student and enable him detect the 
faults of his own compositions. 

A study of felicitous style will give 
every writer a vocabulary of words of 
which everybody knows the meaning and 
yet which are rare. For instance, T pick 
up the pages of Ik Marvel and find these 
words : “marrowy,” ‘‘unkempt,” “ da 
per,” “ sappy,” ry weazen,” ‘‘ sprawling,” 

ly tomato,” ‘‘ checkered,” ‘‘fretted- 
away,” ‘‘arrant.” They give flavor and 
— tothe style wi 
its lucidness. In place 





of each one 
have used a 





t detracting | last 





stron hter, nearer fection in | 
weeeeaad eet A we oteal dis- 


satisfaction haunts his mind and governs 
his taste; a a Joseph Ad- 
dison and traces the Jinks and subtilties 
with which thought is joined to thought; 
he considers the simple and beautiful tex- 
turé of the woof in which, with rarest 
reasoning, illustration, felicitous 
dic! are made to blend in exquisite 
harmony....He holds the substance of the 
essay in solution in his own mind, and 
seeks to discover the secret law by which 
it crystallizedin a form so beautiful. 

A basty writer may throw off page after 


page of what common newspapers and 
third-rate boo But no man or woman 
writes well writes rapidly without a 


long, patient, liminary drill in the art 
and practice of composition. 

Demosthenes was five years engaged on 
his Oration for the Crown. He wrote and 
re-wrote, considered and _ re-considered 
every word of that im ; 
Cicero applied himself with such d 
to studies of expression that he came near 
losing his life, Webster was a constant 
student of style, and our greatest living 
writers have been, and are, most persistent 
ana tireless seekers after whatever is choice, 
elegant and forceful in expression.—Phre- 

ical Journal. 





HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Teachers often fail to keep informed of 
changes in political geography, and to in- 
struct their classes accordingly. We once 
— he oma * a. = —n — 
si my to e Island, an 
wa unreliable in many other places; yet 
the teacher was hearing recitations in it, 
to all appearance, without correction. We 
have examined numerous teachers, of late 

ears, who did not know thatthe territory 
hh the northwestern corner of our continent 
was not still ‘‘ Russian Possessions.” And 
do all teachers now teaching the map of 
Europe note the recent changes in Italy 
and theeastern boundary of France—name- 
ly, the absorption of me by the Italian 
kingdom, and of Alsace and Lorraine by 
Germany? 

Japan has just undergone a transfor- 
mation. It has become a great consoli- 
dated empire, instead of a collection of 
feudal provinces. The name of the capital 
—probably the greatest city in the world— 
is now Yokio.— Michgan 





How To Speak To CurtpREeN.— You 
must be careful to use little words and 
simple expressions,” says one, ‘‘ You 
must speak as you would to adults : don’t 
use baby-talk,” says another, Neither is 
right, and yet both are partly right. A 
true teacher or talker to children cannot 
“be careful” to use little words. We have 
beard men §) to children who were 
evidently going through a process of men- 
tal translation. It is always a dull, stutter- 
ing mode of utterance, and queues Te- 
sults in broken baby-talk. But, on the 
other hand, children do speak and think 
in a different language from that of adults. 
A true talker ora true teacher accustoms 
himself to the society of children. When 
the habit is formed, he speaks to them 
naturally in their dialect. He could not 
use big book-words if he were to try, when 
talking to a company of children. The 
whole secret is insympathy, Every teach- 
er ought to be able to live and think and 
speak without constrained effort, in the 
child’s world.— Wisconsin Jour. of Hd. 





How to Keep Smatt Purrms Busy.— 
It 1s not a very difficult thing to assign 
lessons, hear recitations, and contrive to 
keep busy the older pupils of a school, 
that have learned how to study; but to 
keep the “ littleenes” profitably enployed 
isa task so difficult that but few, com- 
paratively, have succeeded in accomplish- 
ing it. * * A child needs a slate, 
itis essential. A pupil never; though he 
should graduate at the University, needs a 
slate and pencil so much as on the first 
day of school. A part of the first lesson 
should be to show the ee how to form 
one or more letters; and when he goes to 
his seat, it should be his work to reproduce 
this lesson. 

The child must at once be taught to 
write, for through writing will he do most 
of his school work for years to come. In 
no other way can a teacher so soon teach 
children their letters. In no other wa 
can he so succcssfully teach them to speil 
correctly. In no other way can he so read- 
ily teach them to write, or to form sen- 
tences, orto usecapitals. And last, but not 
least, in no other way can he teach them 
habits of industry and perseverance. * * 
Teachers are just beginning to learn that 
this writing is the best preparation, and 
in fact the only preparation, of a lesson 
that very young children can make. A 
word to the wise is suflicient.—Jndiana 
School Journal. 


CorPoRAL PunisHMENT.— Prof. W. H. 
Payne closes an article on “School Man- 
agement,” in the Kansas Educational Jour- 
nal, with the following : 

“Corporal punishment is universally re- 
garded asa di ; and, in cases where 
the ‘propriety of its infliction is question- 
able, troubles, near or remote, are almost 


p- | sure to arise. Asa means of inducing cau- 


tion, where it is so much needed, the fol- 
nishment only asa 

of | a ve offenses. 

itshould be establish- 
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EXAMINATION EXTRAORDINARY. 


‘We have had some rich and varied ex- 
periences in ining applicants for teach- 
ery’ certificates. Among the most amusing 
of these may be mentioned the following 
case: 


The subject a spruce young gentleman, 
utting on an air of dignity, which might 

Love led one to suppose that he was Duke 
Alexis, poliie to a tault, consequential, one, 
in short, with whom a speculator, buyin 
him at his real value, and selling him at 
what he valued himself, might have made 
a fortune. 

More than this, he came from a State 
low and sandy, which at one time declared 
itself out of the Union, noted for buckwheat 
cakes and itch. He was the third greatest 
man intellectually and nmap yee A in 
this State. He was a graduate of a distin- 
guished college in the tern States. He 
came with letters of recommendation from 
one of the first Generals in the wae 
who had offered him the next to the bigh- 
est position in a college, over which he 

es. : 

He came as an applicant for a $1,500 
sition and, probably, but for a resolution 
passed by the board of directors a few 
weeks previous, would have obtained it 
forthwith. This resolution, however, read 
that all applicants, whatever their creden- 
tials or papers, must be examined. He 
submitted himself to the examination. 
Ah! that was a fatal day to his imagined 
greatness. For him, perhaps, the best, 
undoubtedly the most blessed day of 
many a year. Venit, vidit, examinatus est, 
and oh! ‘‘ what a fall was there, my coun- 
trymen.” The first branch, as designated 
by the law ot Pennsylvania, on which he 





must be examined was orthography. He 
was not a good speller, he said. That was 
his particular failure. So, it subsequently 
appeared, was everything else. e dic- 


tated fifty words, as is our custom, to the 
class. ey were not unusual words, but 
such as every English scholar is liable to 
hear ever. tay, Our hero missed forty- 
three of them. We must confess that if 
there is anything in first impressions, ours 
was not the most favorable ot the Profes- 
sor after we bad glanced over his paper. 
Directors shook their heads as they exam- 
ined his words. But then spelling was bis 
particular weakness. He did not profess 
to excel in it, though forty-three out of 
fifty words wrong was a litile too much, 
and even our friend, the Rev. Dr., who 
had telegraphed for him, and who was con- 
fident that he was the man for the position, 
looked somewhat shaky over the result of 
the examination in the first branch. 
However, we took courage from the fact 
that the Professor had traveled all night, 
and his mind had possibly not yet become 
fully aroused. The definition of a few 
words came next. Our friend got the 
words panegyric and sphinz to define. Pane- 
gyric was defined as “a kind of medicine,” 
and sphinx “something like a sound or 
tone.” Could it be possible! The stock 
invested 1n our estimation of the Profes- 
sor (?? ?) went down one hundred per cent. 
and so did that of our friend, the Rev. Dr. 
at ourright. But we might, after all, be 
mistuken. Perhaps he did not understand 
the words aright, or we might possibly 
have misunderstood his definition. 
Reading came next. He wasreally a pas- 
sably good reader. He read well, Stock 
went up. He is coming out all ne ag He 
was confused at the beginning and is now 
recovering himself. And then orthography 
is his peculiar failing. It may be possible 
that he may be a good teacher after all. We 
were encouraged, for we had just heard our 


* friend, the City Superintendent of the larg- 
- est city in the State, say, a few weeks be- 


fore, when we met him at anne that 
he had examined a teacher, who cou d not 
spell even the simplest words, who, for ex- 
ample, would spell pole, p-o-a-], with whom 
spelling was a constitutional defect, and 
yet this person was a good teacher. Bad 
spelling, our friend L. contends, is a dis- 
ease,something for which some persons are 
not morally accountable. This thought 
comforted us. The Professor bas the dis- 
ease of bad spelling very bad, thought we, 
it is a bad disease. It is not his fault. We 
are encouraged, we hope for better things. 

Mental arithmetic comes next. Three 
or four problems trom Brooks’ are submit- 
ted. The professor (we now drop the capi- 
tal P.) excused himself. He could not an- 
alyze them. He had a violent toothache 
—had taken a fearful cold riding all night. 
It he could take the problems to his hotel 
at noon, he would write out the solutions, 
but his mind was not in a condition for 
mental abstractions. We gave him 0 in 
mental arithmetic. The other branches, 
which followed, were done up in a similar 
manner. But the higher branches were 
his cular forte, he said. He was a 
gradante of ne of the first colleges in New 

gland, and he had not, of late years, 
given any attention to the common branch- 
es. ‘He ised, however, to study the 
phn, ne if we could excuse him 
for the t. 

Grea was then taken up. The Greek 
Reader, the — It a to 
the ‘essor. e asked ex- 
Fg Greek, without assigning 
areason for the excuse. We on to 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, with 
the following results: : 


Question.—What articles of apparatus 
would you bring, if I sent to the room, 
where it is kept, to ex; the cause of 


Aurora Borealis ? 
Answer of A germs Pipe lantern. 
Question—How would you prepare 
oxygen for experimenting in the glass 
—I have never 


room? 
a but I think I 
experimen oxygen, 
would take ether and water. 
This is a fair specimen of answers to the 





different questions submitted to the pro- 
fessor, or rather of those which he at- 
tempted to answer, for by far the larger 

roportion were answ : “I don’t 

now.” He spoke to us privately after the 
examination closed, assuring us, that if we 
but gave him a trial, he felt confident he 
could please and satisfy us. We had no 
doubt about his feeling confident, but we 
exceedingly doubted the other ag of his 
assertion. We could not possibly give him 


i | a certificate of any kind. He left in the 


evening train, and was, we heard subse- 
quently, not very loud in his panegyrics 
to us, according to Webster's definition of 
the term, though he might have taken it in 
his own @ la professor sense,—, 
Schools at Williamsport, Pa. 





STYLE, 

There is a common error in reference to 
a quotatioa constantly made about style. 
Buffon is made tu say, ‘The style is the 
man.” Whereas what he did say was, 
“The style is of the man.” And you 
might as justly say the handwriting is *‘ of 
the map,” or his mode of walking is “of 
the man,” simply meaning that these func- 
tions are very significant as to the nature 
of the man. It must, however, be admit- 
ted, that hardly anything is more signifi- 
cant of thut nature than the style of his 
writing. 

1 presume to think that several of those 
persons who have __ reputations in the 
world for their style of writing, are singu- 
lar examples of a bad style of writing. 
Take Tacitus, for instance, he is, to my 
mind, an eminently bad writer. Three 
scholars were lately employed in translat- 
ing a passage from Tacitus. They had 
mastered the passage thoroughly ; but it 
was not to be made intelligible to the Eng- 
lish reader without great additions and 
large explanations. Now, for a style to be 

od, I maintain that the language should 

easily translatable into anoiher lan- 


age. 

Gibbon affords another instance of a 
great writer having a very inferior style 
of writing. Before 7 can thoroughly 
understand many of his sentences, you 
have to unvail the sneer, or to recollect 
the allusion which gives pith and force to 
the sentence. 

The style which deals in lon 
or in short sentences, or, inde 
any trick in it, is a bad style. 

The best thing which, to my mind, has 
been ever said about style, was said in a 
metaphorical way, the writer declaring 
that the siyle should, as it were, involve 
and display the subject-matter, as the 
drapery in a consummate statue folds over 
and around the figure. The man who has 
one style of writing, which he appiies to 
all the various aspects of the subject he 
writes about, is a bad writer. To exem- 
plify this by the question of whether long 
sentences or short sentences should be 
used, it may be observed that the nature 
of the subject ought to govern the len 
of the sentence. Here, to get the fullness 
of the sense of what you are saying, a 
short sentence is required, which makes 
the statement clear and concise : there, 
with the same object in view, you have to 
produce a long sentence, with many 
clauses, and with much parenthesis, be- 
cause the subject requires it, and the mind 
of the reader is tobe keptin a state of 
balance until the sentence comes weightily 
to a conclusion. 

Easy reading is the thing to be aimed at. 
The intelligence of the reader is always to 
be kept in mind. You lamentably fail in 
writing if you add by your style one jot of 
difficulty to the difficulty inherent in the 
subject of which you are treating. There 
are cruel writers in the world, who hardly 
ever seem to think of their poor readers, 
and who write as if it were a fine thing to 
add complexity of style to the difficulty of 
the subject. They have their reward. The 
busy world has no time to give to their 
vagaries of style ; and surely it is a signal 
instance of failure, when a man ceases to 
maks his meaning c!ear to the great ma- 
jority of his fellow-countrymen who un- 
derstand the words that he uses, but are 
grievously puzzled by the collocation of 
these words, or by the omission of certain 
words that ought to be there. 

It is a bold thing for an author to write 
about style; but one may perceive errors 
and deficiencies without being able to rec- 
tify them in one’s own conduct.: 

T cannot help adding a sort of postscript 
to this short essay ; and it is that learned 
and thoughtful men who have much to say 
to the world, which the world would be 
the better for its being said to them, are 
laboring under a great mistake if they sup- 
pose tbat the humblest and the least edu- 
cated of the common le are not able 
to comprehend great ideas, to sympathize 
with grand emotions, and even to master a 
long-continued series of facts, if only these 
things are communicated to them 4 lan- 
guage the order and method of which do 
oot add any difficulty of comprebension. 
We are now entering upon a new and en- 
larged system of education. This will 
give the people of this country a great 
means of understanding the meaning of 
words, Let the authors of this count: 
take care so to write that they may be w 
understood. 


oe 
BOYS WANTED. 

There are no now. So there can 
roc aaden gpd. ae o hig on Nes Tens 
maste: ut no boys. Years when 
America could boast of statesmen, there 
were boys all over the country. 
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board while going to scbool, cut cord- 
wood, trimmed apple-trees, plowed corn 
and woiked their way to manhood. 

hey knew how to sharpen fence-posts, 
shear sheep, milk cows, kill hogs, clear 
lands, cultivate farms and work their way 
to honorable manhood. When they be- 
came men they did not fade like sixpenny 
curtain calico, but came from each suds- 
ing and rinsing in the school of experience 
better and braver men, They were born 
to labor, and thus ticketed to success. 
Fie | grew up hardy, handy, reliable and 
useful. Of such boys { orators, min- 
isters, doctors and editors were made. 
Such boys were loved by good girls, became 
good husbands. Some of them perhaps 
smelled of the furrow, the barn or the 
workshop, but that was better than to 
smell of hops, resin, fusil oil and creosote 
whiskey, as now is the fashion. 

These boys became men. They had 
good muscle and excellent sense, They 
were not afraid of poverty ; not afraid to 
work; not ashamed of poor friends or rag- 
ged relatives, for they were menin mini- 
ature. They had sense, pluck, honor, man- 
hood and the basis of success. Their 
fathers were proud of them, Their 
mothers warmed them with slippers and 
with their love. Their sisters were fond 
of them, while their sweethearts never 
thought them regular attendants of places 
of dissipation. 

There were boys in those days. 

But now the boys are scarce. It is not 
fashionable to be a boy. Lads, masters, 
young gentlemen, Stout Anglo-Saxon 
drawn down to a sickly lisp. Kid gloves, 
patent leather boots; ruffled shirts, cigar- 
cases, private billiard cues, Sunday sprees, 
paper collars, “girls,” wine suppers and 
doctors. It is not the thing to work as 
boys did years ago, when boys tanned 
woodchuck skins, then rubbed them down 
thin and solid for whip-lashes. That rub- 
bing is what did the work. The experi- 
ences of lite which force facts into young 
souls and the eyes are the great teachers. 

Men come from sterner stuff than this 
hot-house, petted, blanketed, superficial 
make-up men give theirsons. The time 
was when boys swung flails, axes, crow- 
bars, beetles, mauls and sledges. When 
they herded cattle, turned the soil, thought, 
studied and worked their way into the har- 
ness of life till it fit them easily, and they 
could work to advantage. 

Fashion has taken the helm now. Boys 
must be petted till they are spoiled, as to- 
matoes are ripened in windows until they 
are rotted. The boy now must be waited 
on. The old man must get up in the 
morning and build a fire, or wait at night 
to keep the house open till the young gen- 
tleman returns from the faro-bank or 
billiard-room. The old father must work, 
and the aged mother may weep, but the 
gay chap will have his clothes, jewelry and 
mustache salve, his nights out and head- 
aches in—for must he not keep up with 
other young men? 

He must have his horse and cutter, or 
fancy team. His allowance and private 
circle of friends, it is not best fer his pa- 
rents to know, lest his chums think him off 
color. He grows up to be a sporting man, 
a politician, an office-holder, a defaulter, a 
hanger-on, if not to a rope, to the coat-tail 
of the socie:y which tickled his infancy 
and damns his failure. He came from 
birth to manhood without being a boy. 
He is undeveloped, and instead of being a 
useful man, becomes a rusty button on the 
strivg of failures. 

Give us more boys. The good old kind 
of brave, plucky, working, thinking boys. 
The demand tor them, and for the great 
men they make, is increasing.—‘‘ Brick” 
Pomeroy. 








The Boll of Merit. 


By a resolution of the Board of Educa- 
tion, passed April 19, 1871, this paper is 
especially designated to give monthly, under 
the above title, tue name and residence of 
the best pupil in each class in every school 
in the City of New York, the information 
being furnished us through the Clerk of the 
Board by the several Principals. The offi- 
cial character thus given to the list makes 
it to all whose names appear therein an im- 
perishable certificate, fairly and honorably 
earned, not only of good deportment, but 
of intelligence and the faithful discharge of 
duty. or the month of January the 
Roll stands as follows: 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 9. 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 





pets Sate, mie tbe 4. 
Michael 01 corner av 
Rode: ~ 74th st and Boulevard 
John Kellet, 65th st and J0th av 
Galen C. Thatcher, 8ist st and llth av 
Henry Wagner, 80tb st and Boule 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 11. 
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Clase 1. 


~—" 419 e. Houston st 
at 
82 Stanton st 

tanton et 


Ife 
Itz, 340 


an! 
Frauk Gardaer. 94 et 
Withe Kubler, 96 Sheriff st 
Emma Schaffer, 93 Sheriff et 
ramer, 442 ©. Houston 
oses Hirsch, 475 e. Houston st 
Kahn, 477 e. Houston st 
cha Smith. 87 Sheriff st 
Schaffer, 97 Willett st 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 23, 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 


Class A. Kate ¥ € Ciass D. Laura Deyhle 
A. Ellen Wels D. Pauline Harris 
B. Kate Mu E. Kate Buckle 
© Mery Barry” F. Gath: Dat 
*. Mary . Cath. 
D. Pauline Feust F. Delia Cun 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 2%, 
MALE DEPAKTMBNT. 
Class 1. Marks HammerslagClass 4. Charles Murra: 
1. Jacob Nehrbas att 4. David Gilmartin 
1. EK Shaughnessy 5. Benj Jacobs 
2. Barney Abrams 5. Abraham Brothers 
2. Wm Cook 5. Henry Schmidt 
2. Wm Donald 6. John The 
2. Patrick Kearns 6. Kassel Simon 
3. James Boyd 6. Jeremiah Sullivan 
3. Terence Fele: 6, Frank Masterson 
3. James Poni 6, Abraham Davis 
4 Josepk 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO, 26, 
" MALE DEPAKTMENT. 
Class 1. Ernest Bir kins, 327 w 30th st 

1, Alfred Adler, 337 w 30th st 

1, Edward W. Davis, 346 w 32d st 

2. Herman Gebhard, 433 8th ave 

3. Walter Crawford Reid, 214 w 324 st 
3. Charles Calder Cattenach, 201 w 46th et 
4. August Gebhard, 483 9th ave 

4. Frank. Benj. Bernstein, 155 w 36th et 
5. Jobn Riley, 113 w 32d et 

Henry Lovy, 487 7th ave 

6. Ernest Cotterill. 74 w 49th st 

7. Marcus Feucbtwauger, 333 w 36th et 
8 Frank Manch 143 w 30th st 

9. Lazuras Lewis, 355 7th ave 
10, Joseph Riley, 113 w 24 st 
11, Abranam Hyman, 474 w 34th at 
12. Fred Newbour, 338 w 30th st 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 39. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Clase 1. Nellie Burns, 206 e 106th st 
1, Minnie Berrien, 322 e 124th et 
1, Lottie Lucas, 130 © 128th st 
2. Carrie Ball, {2 w 128th st 
2. Stella Crawford, 516 © 120th st 
= — Charlock, 220 w 125th st 


3 : 

3. Lizzie Hirst, 50 © 125th st 

3. Maggie Muir, 18 w 129th st 

3. Rosetta Smith, 452 e 122d st 
4 Lulu Titus, 27 w 126th st 

5. Ellie E. Clark, 2410 2d ave 

5 Clara C. Freeborn, 2236 3d ave 


Le 
7. Lottie Stamler, 2436 2d ave 
7. Emily Wustlick, 2370 41h ave 
8. Mary Freeman, 25 e 132d st 
8. Nellie Jones, cor 135th st and 6th ave 
8. Emma Rogers, 104th st, bet lst and 2d aves 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No, 39. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT—MALE. 
Claes 1. Alfred Butler 


1, Wm. Ryan 3. Otto Feldman 
1. Geo. Rupple 3. Wm. Reilly 
2. Thowas Anderson 4. Frank Muleahy 
. Godfrey Bick 4, Willie Snyder 
2. John Lloyd $ ane | Supper 
. Hu 


ven 

5. Warren Clark 

5, Willle Lowenstein 
6, Gilbert Benedict 
6. Willie Gelston 

6, James W. Haugh 
6, Adolph Mackman 


PEMALE. 





Class 1. Sarah Armitage Claes 3. Katie Fenton 
1, Olivia Beyea 4. Carrie Brown 
1, Annie Bolacher 4. Fanny Conklin 
1, Emma Chirong 4. Lizzie Dolan 

5 soma Yo 4. Jane Fenton 

2. Mattie Sucker 5. Bertha Gentles 
2. Eldora Raymond 5. Louisa Kanski 
2, Annie Prophet 5. Jennie Kyle 
3. Lidy Benson 5. Matilda Nickol 


6. Jose’e Kirschbaum 
6. Emma Gobler 

6. Sophie Mickol 

3. Mary A. Dowe 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 48. 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 
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Graduating Class. 
Clara American Fannie Hirsch 
Mary Bell ie 
Select Claes. 
Fannie Bow Bella Friend 
Henrietta Eppler Rachel 
Class 1. Lillie Cohen Class 6. Craig 
1, Jennie Lewis 6, Jane Clinchy 
1, Mamie Leaby 7% Bittler 
Feta enon 7, Ratle Cosh icy 
2 icletees 7, Amelia Flescher 
Hi Minnie Morgen. eA 
3. Eliz. Coleman &. K. Barret 
x Macy it & A: Grol 
ee e 
3. Katio I 9. M. Finnegan 
4. Juliet Campbell 9. J. ‘on 
timers” ik Ron 
mma 
f Bere Ricanan i rth etpem 
& Julia Apola 11. Georgie Davis 
5. Mary Hendron 11, Eliz, Sittler 
6 Childs 1L, Bmma Frieder 
6. Cahn 11. May Field 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 51. 
MALE DRPARTMENT. 
Senior Class. Thomas W. Dobbie, 544 w. 434 st 
Beetion A. Robert Watt, 739 Lith ave 
$ James Dunning. S13'w. sth ot 
Py Rie, Lad ith at 
B John Irwin, 409 w. a 
F. John Fry, 503 w. 45th st 





; Clase}, Abram Cohen 


FEMALE DEPAKTMENT. 
Section 4. Annie Rekert Section D. Sarah Cullen 


c. Agnes tally” oe 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 56, 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 





Carrie Bmith Susie Kraft 
Bella Tugwell harlotte Lee 
Minnie Thomp Henri 
Susie Ga: Bettie Shuster 
Katie Brown Jennie Kelly 
Gertrude € mp jeorziana Peters 
Jennie Sutherland phie Winckelback 
Mery Guthertond Emma Wallace 
Annie Tracy Mary Keller 
Annie Abeiin Ella Collard 

were Mary Collins 
Maggie Cary Belle Hervey 
Emma Day Josie Jac 
Caddie Gotham Mary Schuler 
Lizzie Leaycraft Dora Vere 
Minuie Newman Kmma Wedemeyer 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. @. 
Clase 5, Jacob Seemonsky 


1 Marks 5. Hannah Finster 
2. Cornelius Siegrue 5. John McOo: 

2. Lizzie Finster 5. Annie Dubline 
3 Corneilus sullivan 6 ey Levi 

3. Esther Greenberg 6. Rosa Isaac 

4. John Quin 6. John Tuomey 
4. Lizzie Brophy 6. Lizzie Gillan 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 24 
Elien Murtha, 149 Bank st 
Rachei Heitman, 284 w. Lith st 
Mary Kelly, #08 Washiugton at 
Viola Beane, 27 Gansevourt st 
Julia Henderson, 24 Gausevoort st 


Emily Swan. 18 Gansevoort st 
Lillie Stewart, 105 Bauk st 

Nellie Graham, 102 w, 13th st 
Grace Haushe, 68 Jane et 

Kate Crowley, 84 Jane st 

Honoia Devauey, 15 Little 12th et 
James McDermott, 431 w. 13th et 


Charles Shaughneas, 22 Bethune st 
William Fowler, 26 Horatio st 
Kebert Walsh, 579 Hudson st 

\ iltiam Carr, 28 Gausevoort st 
George Gooawin, 14 Gansevoort st 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 27. 
Class A. Louis Bates, 501 38th st 

A. Adam Heltwan, 42. 38th st 

Bb, Thomas Ooyle, 499 36th et 

©, James (Y Nei! , 420 40th st 

C. Maurice Ball, 334 0th ave 

D. Denuis Whalen, 55! 36th st 

E. Andrew Agran, 406 38th st 


A. Julia Fitzpatrick, 469 »7th st 
A. Berah Kowan, 434 36th et 

B. Tina Agran, 406 28th st 

C, Sophia Durwaider, 431 39th et 
D. Katie Mooney, 512 27th st 

£. Caroline Humbler, 394 37th st 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 31. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Class 1. Minnie Walsh, 19 Avenue D 


2. Aunie Bakr, 106 7th st 
3. Mary Bahr, 166 7th st 
3. Julia Spiekieberg, 18‘ 2d st 


3. Bertha Kodenberg, 294 3d st 
4. Mary Cook, 19 Avenue B 

4. Clara Grota , 384 Houston st 
5. Millie Block 
5. Amanda Yat 
‘4, Baran Simon 









, 287 3d 6 
6. sarah Reese, 110 Houston st 
6. Barbara Frind, 170 2d st 
6, Ella Baker, 134 Lewis et 


5 
6. Sarah Hamberg, 115 Columbia at 
MALE DEPARTMENT. 


Class 1. William Cook, 17 Avenue B 
1. Henry Haas, 31 Avenue C 
2. William Vedder, 4 Manhattan et 
3. Charles Meman, 156 Kivington et 
3. Abram Van Kaalte, 358 Houston et 
4 Emil'e Bislen, 178 2d st 
4. Charlies Honnering, 216 2d st 
5. Eddie Albrecht, 254 2d st 
6. Henry Barth, 250 24 st 
7. George Sand, 102 Willett st 
7. Henry Cohn, 173 Houston st 


7. Henry Croter, 208 3d et 
PRIMARY SCHOOL No, 38. 

Class 1. Rosic Brietenstein, 5 Albany st 

1. Aunie Duffy, 40 Greenwich st 

1. Bertha Kornig, 115 Cedar st 

1, Matilda Lambke, 137 Cedar et 

2. Rosie Bail, 55 Greenwich st 

2. Rachel Brown, 158 Greenwich et 

2. Mary Goodhines, 17 Rector st 

2. Caroline Roach, 124 Liberty st 

3. Martha Beck, 92 Washington st 

3. Lily Derick, 143 Greenwich st 

3. Maggie Doyle, 2 Broad et 

3. Mary J. Williams, 13+ Cedar st 

3. Robert McKinsey, 135 Liberty st 

3. John Williams, 139 Cedar st 

3. Louisa Curtis, 132 Liberty at 

4. Katie Bresnahan, 139 Washington et 

4. Lizzie Myers, 2% Albany st 

4. Rebecca Tietjen, 104 Cedar st 

4. John Carberry, 103 Greenwich st 

5. Thomas Bauman, 111 Washington st 

5. Abrabam Brown, 25 Greenwich st 

5. John Brown, 11 Albany st 

5. Wm. Fitegerald, 24 Thames st 

6, Mary Dunovan, 102 Cedar st 

6. Emma Cook, 112 Greenwich st 

6, Ellie Dniecoll, 121 West et 

6. Mary Wild, 5 Pine et 


PRIMARY SCHOOL No. 3. 

Claes 1. Clara Hahn, 197 7th st 

1. Peter Nunbeimer, 536 6th st 

2. Barbara Goldsmith, 531 6th et 

2. Hugo Verner, 222 7th et 

3. Louisa Lutzbach, 102 Ave A 

3. Charles Hines, 102 Ave B 

4. Amelia Smith, 107 3d st 

4. William Kheinacher, 535 6th st 

5. Elizabeth Sass, 515 6th st 

5. Herman Goldsmith, 53! 6th st 
Alphabet Class.—Curoline Decertine, 409 8th st 

rick Gripps, 104 Ave A 


COLORED 8CHOOI, No. 1. 
FEMALE DEPARTMENT. 
Bophia Price Susan Browne 
Margaret Harter Elizabeth Browne 
Charlotte Johnson Amelia Browne 
osette Sylvan Laura Browne 


Ella Speneer Armimia Kosencrants 
Anna Freeman Celestine Harrison 
Teresa 8t Clair Maria L. Van Horn 
Delia Franklia Ida Arnheim 
Leila Dotson Sarab Stile 
Blenora Clark Laxemma Van Horn 

1 Cook Pauline Young 


Louisa Heusted Elizabeth Mosely 


SEWING MACHINES. 


READ! 





READ! ! READ!!! 
WHAT IS MOST IMPORTANT !! 
ANY LADY WITH 
ONLY $10.00 CASH! 
Can got a new and beautiful 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
AT HOME AND 
WORK FURNISHED 
TO PAY FOR THE BALANCE. 


C¥ Although obliged to cut from 1,200 to 1,800 yards 
of muslip per day, to furnish work to those whe 
already have machines, we have room for more. 

Call aud see us 





BLAKE & POND, 
21 Astor Place 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Scaool Books, Just Publisned, 


Swinton’s Word Analysis, 





A Word Analysis of Bagh derivative words, 

with practical speliing, anal 5 

my synonyms, and the - words, Ly 
™. SWINTOX, es English 

University California, and author ‘‘ Con- 

eased History of United States,” ke. 128 pages. 

Th ait it Seed this beck ose: 
ih 
1 The clear of word analysis and 


defini 
2, The practical exercises in spelling, defining and 
tne The adapention f the Peal, by ite gressive 
e o man 
character to the needs of the se e of pub- 
tic and private schools. 
Catheartia bag Speaker. ~ 
Selections in prose, poe’ 
the ities of youth and intended for the ex- 
hibition di day euleomnente ot common scboo!s and 
academies; with many new 
By Grones R. Catucanr, A. M. 190 pages; Cloth. 
es eremlacon taines et ele Wack oe 
minen! : 
L The se are suitable to the exhibition day 
uirements ot common schools and academies. 

k— fT ahs the understanding of the 
Tbs fare 

a far ticable, on that are fresh or 
that have ne ‘heretofore — 4 ore @ book of this 
‘kind are presented. 

Robinson’s Examples. 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written; 
with numerous tables of moneys. ts, meas- 
ures, ete. for review and test exercise. 
By D. W. Fisu, A.M. Cloth; 282 pages. Price for 
examination, 45 cents. 

This work covers the whole ground of arithmetic 
and can in connection with any series or other 
‘text-book on the su t. 

Single copies of ony the above, if required for ex- 

ination with a 


am ww of introduction, will be for- 
warded by mail on receipt of pugeuted Fi, 
VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers, 
Nos. 138 and 140 Grand street, New York. 
No. 273 West Randolph street, Chicago. 





Sealed Proposals will be received 
‘by the School Trustees of the Nineteoath Ward, at 
e"office of the Clerk of the Department of Public 
Instruction, corner of Grand and Elm streets, until 
Wednesday. the 6th day of March, 1872, and until 1 
P. M. on day, for the desks, seals, and other furni- 
ture required for the new Grammar School on y- 
seventh street, near Third avenue. 
js will also be received at the same time and 
place he gg “steam heating apparatus” required for 


said sc 
fications m: m at the office of the 


Buperi: den t Butllings and Repairs, i 146 
a) ntendent 0: uildings 2) 0. 
‘Grand street, third floor. 

Two responsible and a ved sureties will be re- 

uired from the successful bidders. Pro) !s will not 
‘be considered unless sureties are 

The Trustees reserve the right te reject any or all of 

proposals offered. 


PETER EWALD, 
TIMOTHY DALY, 


BURLINSON 
ROBERT McCAFFERTY, 
THOMAS PEARSON, 

Board of School 
Nineteenth Ward. 
Dated February 21, 1872, 


—_—* 
There never was a boy yet who did 
not want a watch; nota toy affair, which could only 
run when its possessor carried it, but a genuine, bona 
fide watch, which had real works, and which could be 
wound up and would keep time. It has heretofore 
been difficult for fathers who had little money to 
‘spare to satisfy these natural longings of their sons: 
but that difficulty has now been overcome. The 
American Agents of the Great Geneva Watch Com. 
pany have been ordered to sell the stock of watches 
made by the Company at a sacrifice, the Company 
having become bankrupt. The Agents have taken the 
store No, 763 Broadway, and are selling their gold 
watches as low as $15, and silver for $6, The boy 
who doesn’t get a watch now may justly blaine his 
father. 

In addition to these watches there may be found, 
at the same store, some of those delicious little gold 
watches for ladies, for the manufacture of which the 
Geneva Company has been so long famous, These 
watches can be bought as low as $10, and are just 
what every school girl who knews what is due her 
p-sition will tease her father or brother into buying 
for her. 











a 

8S. S. Packard, at his Business Col- 
lege, 805 Broadway, qualifies young men for first-class 
positions by imparting @ sound business education, 
The rooms are the most elegant, spacious and airy of 
any apartments in the city, and all the classes are un- 
der the care of thorough teachers. Call and see for 
yourself or send for circular. 





Post Office Notice.—_The Mails for 
Le during the week ending Saturday, March 
9, 1872, = LJ ‘¥ me © ednesday at 11% 
4. m., on Thur at ll am., on Saturday at 1] a.m. 

P. H. JONES, Postmaster. 





OUR LETTER-BOX, = 





H. D.--We could recommend you to {no better gym 
nasium than Maire’s, at 20 St. Mark's Place. 
Reason—The fault—if indeed it may be termed such 
—lies rather with the Board ef Audit than with the 
Board of Public Instruction. We entirely agree with 
you on the position you take relutive to teachers’ 
salaries, and will always hold ourselves in readiness 
4o give our aid to any movement calculated to bring 
bout a different state of affairs. 
ee 


‘Teetn.—Take care of your children’s 
‘teeth from the time the first set begin to 
loosen, See that a new tooth is not crowded 
out of place by an ol4 one which ought to 
come out. After the second set have 
grown im uneven through neglect, it is 
easy to have them straightened. A child 
thus cured for will in after years appreciate 
the kindness, and be grateful for the time- 
iy intervintion, which saved trouble and 
mortification. There is no greater comfort 
or mark of beauty than a perfect set of 
teeth. A great many people might have 
been spared days and nights of agony 
from the toothache, beside having regular 
teeth instead of the awkward tusks that 
deform their mouths, had their mothers 
been careful and pulled out the baby-teeth 
in time.—Zim Orton. 





An editor in Illinois having engaged a 
new er, received the following as his 
first effort: ‘‘We are informed that the 
gentleman who stood on his head under a 
we Ah for the mag of having a 

ight pair of butes druv on, shortly after- 
wards found himself in Chiny, perfectly 
naked and without cent in his pocket,” 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The system of what is called compulsory 
education has been in force for some time 
in several of the New England States and 
communities. Among other places where 
this method of forcing “ the young idea to 
shoot” has been adopted is New Haven, 
Conn., and we are called upon to acknowl- 
edge and admire its success, from the fact, 
furnished by the official report, that in the 
last two months no less than four hundred 
and fifty “truant” school children have 
been “arrested” and “returned” to the 
respective institutions of which they were 
pupils. Commenting on this, the Record, 
of Philadelphia, whose editor evidently 
has no faith in compulsory education, 
says: 

To those who are already advocates of 
and believers in such a system, this } 
percentage of truancy and its official dis- 
covery and temporary repression may be 
taken as encouraging evidence of the 
soundness of their theory, but to others it 
will probably be very far from conclusive 
or even consoling. To begin with, it 
seems to us that the fact of so many chil- 
dren daily seeking to escape the discipline 
of the schools would go to show that there 
must be some radical defect in the system 
of training pursued in those institutions. 
That there are lazy and vuagabondish 
youngsters in all communities, to whom 
the slightest and most wholesome restraint 
is irksome, we know; but when the per- 
centage of voluntary truancy is so great as 
that given by the New Haven officials, 
there must be something more than the 
mere natural tendency of childhood toward 
idleness to account for it, and we are in- 
evitably led to look for the cause of the 
evil in the school system itself. 

That it is perfec'ly possible to make the 
teaching of the young a pleasure alike to 
the instructor and the pupil is abundantly 
shown in numbers of schools, both private 
and public, throughout the country, and it 
is certain that wherever this is not done 
the fault of truancy and non-attendance 
rests, as a general rule, with the teacher 
and the system under which he or she 
labors, and not with the scholars. The 
compulsory method in such cases, with its 
official programme of “arrests” and ‘‘re- 
turns,” is simply the placing of our public 
schools on the same level as our houses of 
refuge and correction, making our inno- 
cent children malefactors, so to speak, in 
the eye of the law, which thus usurps the 
authority and privileges of the parent, and 
subjects the whole community to the sur- 
veillance of an inquisitorial police, whose 
functions, however mildly exercised, can- 
not fail to produce an unfortunate eftect 
upon the sensitive and tender minds and 
feelings of childhood, and render the duties 
and discipline of school more odious and 
terrible than ever to our little ones, thereby 
defeating the prime and single object 
sought to be attained by the system. 

On the other hand, one cf the strongest 
arguments in favor of compulsory educa- 
tion was not long since made by young 
Ware, the Jersey murderer, who, speaking 
from the gallows, said: ‘‘ If I had ever re- 
ceived half the attention before I com- 
mitted the deed that I have since, I never 
would have been here.” 








THE BIBLE. 

If the Herald reports bim correctly, Mr. 
Dexter A. Hawkins, a representative Re- 
former, takes a stand on the school ques- 
tion which cannot fail to prove popular 
with the masses. In a long interview 
between Mr. Hawkins and a reporter, re- 
ported in Sunday’s Herad, we find the 
following: 

Reporter—But I find that, in regard to 
the parochial schools belonging to the 
churches, leading Catholics state that they 
have to pay taxcs twice, first for the sup- 

rt of the common schools, in which a 

rotestant Bible is read to their children, 
contrary to the teachings of their religion, 
and, secondly, taxes in an indirect way, or 
contributions for the support of the paro- 
chial schools, and that they are compelled 
to send their children to their own schools 
to prevent them from being proselytized 
am inoue of the reading of the Protestant 

ible. 


Mr. Hawkins—Ah, yes, I am afraid the 
whole argument hinges on the Bible ques- 
tion. I believe that the common school 


_— is essential to the preservation of 
working up 


e republic, But, then, 
this matter I had occasion 


to call on many 
Catholic cle 


, for the purpose of as- 


certaining if we could not meet on some 





common ground whereby we might agree 
to do away with all these donations to the 


varicus sects, Catholics and Protestants. 
One Catholic clergyman I did meet—a lib- 
eral Catholic c' man of cul- 
jag sn ages Pag penne of one of 
1 largest, not argent, con, 
tions of his sect in this city. To ‘begin 
with, he objected to the Bible in the com- 
mon schools, but tp was Lamy personal- 
ly, to do away with sectarian donations by 
act of isluture. 

bs la r—What was that clergyman’s 
name 

Mr. Hawkins—I am not at liberty to 

ve his name. I said to him: ‘‘ We re- 
ormers will remove the Bible from the 
common schools, and we will see if that 
will be satisfactory toyou. Will you guar- 
antee that Catholics will then send their 
children to the public schools when the 
Bible is removed ?” He answered, with a 
smile, ‘‘No, we cannot promise that; for 
we hold that religious instruction should 
be given along with secular instruction.” 

Now we should be very sorry to see the 
Bible forcibly removed from a school where 
a majority of the children attending are in 
favor of having it read, but we are never- 
theless of the opinion that something 
ought to be conceded to our Roman Cath- 
olic brethren, and that where they are 
willing to give up State appropriations to 
their schools and to send their children to 
ours, we ought to be willing to omit the 
reading of the Bible. 





NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 

The House of Representatives having 
under consideration the bill to establish an 
educations] fund and to apply the proceeds 
of the public lands to the education of 
the people, the Hon. James A. Garfield, of 
Ohio, gave his support to the measure in a 
very eflective speech, from which we make 
a few quotations. He said: 


In the few minutes given me I shall ad- 
dress myself to two questions, The first 
is: What do we propose by this bill to give 
to the cause of education ? And the second 
is: How do we propose to give it? Is the 
gift itself wise, and is the mode in which 
we propose to give it wise? This arrange- 
ment will include all I have to say. 

And first, we propose, without any 
change in the — land policy, to give 
the net is of the public lands to the 
cause of education. During the last fifteen 

cars these proceeds have anfounted to a 

ittle more than thirty-three million dollars, 
or one per cent. of the entire revenues of 
the’ United States for that period. The gift 
is not great, but yet in one view of the case 
it is princely. To dedicatefor thefuturea 
fund which is now one per cent. of the 
revenues of the United States to the cause 
of education is to my mind a great thought, 
and I am glad to give it my indorsement. 
It seems to me that in this act of giving, 
we almost copy its prototype in what God 
himself has done on this great continent of 
ours. In the centre of its greatest breadth, 
where otherwise there might be a desert 
forever, He has planted a chain of the great- 
est lakes on the earth, and the exhala- 
tions arising from their pure wa‘ers every 
day come down in gracious showers, and 
muke ‘hat a blooming garden which other- 
wise might be a desert waste. And from 
our great wilderness lands it is propos d 
that their proceeds, like the dew, shall fall 
forever, not upon the lands, but upon the 
minds of the children of the nation, giving 
them for all time to come all the blessing 
and growth and greatness that education 
can afford. That thought, I say it again, 
is a great one, worthy of a great nation, 
and this country will remember the man 
who formulated it into language, and will 
remember the Congress that made it law. 

Tne other point is one of even greater 
practical value and sign'ficance just now 
than this that [havereferred to. Itis this: 
how is this great gift to be distributed ? 
We propose to give it, Mr. Speaker, through 
our American system of education ; and in 

ving it, we do not propose to mar in the 
east degree the harmony and beauty of 
of that system. If we did, I should be com- 
pelled to give my voice and vote against 
the measure ; and here and now, when we 
are inaugurating this policy, I desire to 
state for myself, and, as I belicve, for many 
who sit arcund me, that we do here solemn- 
ly protest that this gift is not to destroy or 

isturb, but it is rather to be used through 
and as a part of and to be wholly suborui- 
nated to what I venture to call our great 
American system of education. On this 
quesiion 1 have been compelled heretofore 
to differ with many friends of education 
here and elsewhere,many who have thought 
it might be wise for Congress in certain 
contingencies, to take charge of the system 
of education in the States. I will not now 
discuss the constitutional aspects of that 
question; but I desire to say that all the 

hilosophy of our educational system for- 

ids that we should take such a course. 
And in the few moments awarded to me I 
wish to make an appeal for our system as 
a whole as against any other known to me. 
We look sometimes with great admiration 
at a Government like Germany, that can 
command the lighf of its education to shine 
everywhere, that can enforce its school 
laws everywhere throughout the empire. 
Under our system we do not rejoice in 
that, but we rather rejoice that here two 
forces play with all their vast power upon 
our system of education. The first is that 
of the local, municipal power under our 
State governments. There is the centre 
of responsibility. There is the chief edu- 
cational power. 

But there is another force even 





than that of the State and the local govern- 
ments. It is the force of private voluntary 


enterprise, that force which has built up 
the multitude of private schools, academ 
and colleges throughout the United States, 
not always wisely, but always with enthu- 
and wonderful energy. I say, there- 
fore, that our local self-government, joined 
to and co-operating with private — 
has made the American system of educa- 
tion what it is. 
In further illustration of its merits, I beg 
leave to allude to a fuw facts of t sig- 
nificance. The governments of Europe 
are now beginning to see that our system 
is better and more efficient than theirs. 
The public mind of England is now, and 
has for several fo profoundly 
moved on the subject of education. Sev- 
eral commissioners have lately been sent 
by the British government to examine the 
school systems of other countries, and lay 
before Parliament the results of their in- 
vestigations, so as to enable that body to 
profit by the experience of other nations. 
~. J. spon “{ -< ————- —_ 
missioners appointed for purpose, vis- 
ited this country in 1865, and in the follow- 
ing yene made his report to liament. 
le he found much to criticise in our 
age of -education, he did not withhold 
his expressions of astonishment at the im- 
portant part which private enterprise 
played in our sysiem. In concluding his 
report, he s of the United Siates as 
‘a nation of which it is no flattery or ex- 
aggeration to say that it is, if not the most 
highly, yet certainly the most generally 
uw and intelligent people on the 
globe.” 

I do not now discuss the broader politi- 
cal question of State and anlinet v- 
ernment as contrasted with centralized 
government. I am considering what is 
the best system of organizing the educa- 
tional work of a nation, not from the po- 
litical stand-point alone, but from the 
stand-point of the school-house itself. 
This work of public education partakes 
in a peculiar way of the spirit of the hu- 
man mind in its efforts for culture. The 
mind must be as free from extraneous con- 
trol as possible; must work under the in- 
spiration of its own desires for knowledge; 
and while instructors and books are neces- 
sary helps, the fullest and highest success 
must spring from the | ga of self-help. 

So the best system of education is that 
which draws its chief support from the 
voluntary effort of the community, from 
the individual efforts of cit: and from 
those burdens of taxation whi bd vol- 
untarily impose upon themselves, e as- 
sistance proposed in this bill is to be given 
through the channels of this, our American 
system. The amount proposed is 
enough to stimulate to greater effort and 
to oy emulation the different States 
and the local school — but - 

enough to carry the system on, an 
to Sane ot these forces, by making the 
friends of education feel that the work is 
done for them without their own effort. Gov- 
ernment shall be only a help to them, rath- 
er than a commander in the work of edu- 
cation. 

In conclusion, I say that in the pending 
bill we disclaim any control over the edu- 
cational system of the States. We only 
require reports of what they do with our 
beunty ; and those reports brought here 
and published for the information of the 
people will spread abroad the light, and 
awaken the enthusiasm and emulation of 
our people. This policy is in harmony 
with the Act of 1867, creating the Bureau 
of Education, and whose fruits have al- 
ready been so abundant in good results. I 
hope that the House will set its seal of ap- 
proval on our American system of educa- 
tion, and will adopt this mode of advanc- 
ing and strengthening it. 








THE PROPOSED NEW SCHOOL LAW, 


The proposed new school law in the 
charter of the Committee ot Seventy, 
which, during the week, passed the As- 
sembly by a much larger vote than its 
most sanguine friends ever anticipated for 
it, reads as follows : 


Sec. 86. There shall be a Department of 
Public Instruction, which shall have the 
same powers and discharge the same du- 
ties which are now vested in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction by Article XV., 
section 100, of chapter 383 of the laws of 
1870, as amended by chapter 574 of the 
laws of 1871. 

Src. 87. Said department shall consist 
of not more than thirty commissioners, 
who shall be styled “ The Commissioners 
of Public Instruction,” and shall constitute 
the Board of Public Instruction of the 
City of New York. 

EC. 88. Said Commissioners shall be 
elected as follows: At the elections pro- 
vided for by section 2 of this act there shall 
be elected in each Senate district of the 
city, as now established by law, six Com- 
missioners of Public Instruction. Said 
election shall be ‘held in the manner here- 
inbefore prescribed in sections 4 and 5 of 
this act for the election of Aldermen, 
except that the ballots shall be indorsed, 
“Commissioners of Public Instruction.’ 
All the provisions of said sections 4 and 5 
shail apply to said election of Commission- 
ers of Public Instruction, so modified how- 
ever as to provide for the election of six 
persons only instead of nine. All ballots 
containing more than six votes shall be re- 
jected. d commissioners so elected shall 
take office on the first Monday of May next 
succeeding their election, and shall hold 
office for the term ending the first Monday 
of May of the succeeding year. 

Sxo. 89. Said Board of Public Instruc- 
ened orgs forthwith tage ad eee 
a t, a vote of a majority 
wrabena, aot less than three nor more 
than seven Trustees of Common Schools 





pleasure. i 

Sxc. 91. From and after the first Mon- 
day of May, in the ow eighteen hundred 
and seventy-two, the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction, Trustees and I: - 
tors of Common Schools, who shall be 
elected and inted respectively under 
the provisions of this act, shall be vested 
with and discharge all the powers and du- 
ties which are now vested in and discharged 
~ | the Commissioners of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Trustees and In- 
spectors of Cemmon Schools. 
Sec. 92. It shall not be lawful to make 
any appropriation of public money or 
property, or to make any loan or lease of 
city lands, or to loan the credit of the city, 
directly or indirectly, in aid of any private 
py | my enya pe ool that 

not under the control and management 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
and subject to the same general laws of the 
State as the public schools are. 








REFERRING to the subject of female edu- 
cation, the Zribune says: “It would be 
worth while for every parent to examine 
the studies of his daughter with cool judg- 
ment and common sense, and see how far 
they are calculated to fit her for her duties 
as wife and mother, or, if necessity require 
her to earn her own living, what means 
they offer her for such anend. In nine 
cases out of ten he will find her studying 
Euclid by rote, without the faintest idea of 
a consecutive argument in the theorems; 
botany by diagrams, and not by plants; 
chemistry without a laboratory, and as- 
tronomy by daylight, without perceiving 
the advantage of an occasional glimpse of 
the heavens. A like want of thoroughness 
and practicability is found in every branch 
of woman’s study, and has been found ever 
since the sudden revolution of opinion 
about fifty years ago as to the education 
necessary for her. ‘French, music and 
chenille-work’ were discovered not to be a 
liberal education; every art and science 


large | was opened to her, and wisely opened; the 


failure has been that, asa rule, she never 
is taught to study science as a scholar or 
art as an artist.. The four years of a girl’s 
education are usually given, one-half to 
music, whether she have any promise of 
true comprebension of it or not; the other 
half to a cramming of text-books contain- 
ing the rudiments of more knowledges 
than she could master in a lifetime.” 








Two or three weeks ago the School 
Board of Pottsville, Pa., published an ad- 
vertisement for a female teacher, ‘‘all ap- 
plicants to be examined, in addition to the 
common branches in algebra, in American 
literature, botany, geometry, constitution, 
trigonometry, surveying, geology, physiol. 
ogy, natural philosophy, chemistry, miner- 
alogy, astronomy and rhetoric,” for all of 
which acquirements the magnificent sum 
of thirty-five dollars per month was to be 
paid. The result was there was no female 
applicants, and the Board last week in- 
creased the salary one hundred per cent., 
and engaged the services of a man without 
asking him to undergo any such examina- 
tion. If the members of the Pottsville 
School Board live long enough there is 
good reason for hoping they may yet come 
to the belief that a teacher, as well as a 
laborer, is “ worthy of his hire.” 











Freperick Kippis, brother of our 
worthy City Superintendent, died at his 
residence in Twelfth street, South Brook- 
lyn, in the fifty-first year of his age, on 
Monday morning last. On Thursday after- 
noon his remains were interred in Cypress 
Hills Cemetery. 








Tue Mayor of Salem, Mass., who was 
an old school teacher, gets sixteen hundred 
dollars a year for his services, which he 
contends is too much, and he has applied 
to the Common Council to have it reduced 
to eight hundred. Poor man, the air of 
the schoolroom bangs round him still | 








CoMPTROLLER GREEN paid the profes- 
sors and teachers of the College of the 
City of New York on Wednesday last. 
Now let him hurry up the back pay of the 
teachers, who need their money fully as 
much as any one whose claim now lies be- 
fore the Board of Audit. 








By the permission of ex-Superintendent 
8. 8. Randall we will next week publish 
some highly interesting extracts from his 
“History of Public Instruction in the 
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City of New York,” which is now nearly 
‘ready for publication. 








Tue Principals of the grammar schools 
in Brooklyn have asked for an increase of 
salary, and it is now thought that they will 
get an advance of $150 on the $2,250 
which they are at present receiving. 








Tue Board of Audit on Thursday passed 
an appropriation for the payment of the 


-salaries of the evening school teachers. 








Pox Populi. 


MORE MUSIC BOOKS WANTED. 
Mr. Eprror: Having seen a letter in 
your impression of February 24 respecting 
music for use in schools, we write to say 
‘that we havea very | stock of music 
— we believe —_ 4 some fa a 
or the purpose named.—Yours faithfully, 

, Nove.1io, Ewer & Co. 


Hews from the Schools. 











Roll call. 3. Formal an ad- 
dress by Mr. 8. J. Booch, president of 
Clionia. Reading, omon 


sek ey 

1 v, r. F, Lyons, 0} 
Phrenocosmia. 6. Debate for pres “Has 
increased wealth a beneficial influence 
upon apeople?” Affirmative: 1. Mr. Hays; 


2. Mr. Gulick, Prenocosmis. Negative: 
1. Mr. 8. Beach ; 2. Mr. Loewenthal, Cli- 
onia. 7. Essay, by Mr. B. J. Falk, Clio- 


nia. 8. Declamation, by Mr. H. Leipziger, 
Phrenocosmia. 9. Miscellaneous business. 
Referee, Ch. Roberts, Jr., LL.D.; Judges, 
Messrs. Frye, Jr., and McMaster. 

—Mr. Plant, not Mr. Sosnowski, is 
‘* First” in French in the Introductory, 

—E. Leman is 3 in Bookkeeping and 
Phonography in that class, not Mr. Lemon. 

—Alpha Delta Phi has scored another 
victim in ’74. 

—A mistake occurred in reckoning out 
the gencral standing of the Senior Class. 
It ought to read: 1. Thornell. 2. Van 
Santvoord. 8. Woodward. 4 Putzel. 5. 





Pustic ScHoo. TEacHERs’ Associa- 
tTion.—The monthly reception of the Pub- 
oP my va fey ey eg held 

large of the Cooper Union on 
Monday afternoon last. Tue interest in 
“these social gatherings of the teachers and 
their friends is constantly increasing, and 
the attendance is gradually growing very 
There were at least a thousand per- 
sons present, and al the hall was 
not entirely filled, yet it was the largest 
meeting since the organizatiun of the asso- 
ciation. The use of the ball was kindly 
permitted by Mr. Peter Coop: r, who takes 
considerable interest in the welfare and 
success of the association. Mr. Francis J. 
Huggerty, the President, eccupied the 
c as presiding officer, and Mr. Gilbert 
B. Hendrickson, the polite and efficient 
Secretary, officiated in the capacity of his 
position. On the platform were the officers 
-and members of the committees and a num- 
ber of prominent persons, among whom 
+ Arh hove David B. Scott, : —s a 
sey | Department of t o 
the City ot New York; Prof. Thomas Hun- 
ter, President of the Normal Coll e; John 
N. Hayward, Irofessor Schlegel, James 
Kelly, Commissioner Lewis and others. 
Previous to the opening of the exercises 
Mr. Hagaert e a brief introductory 
address, in which he stated the object of 
the Association was of a purely social, mu- 
sical and literary nature, and that -the 
‘Teachers’ Association is determined to be 
alive, active and energetic organization, 
and, to accomplish this, the only proper 
way isto have these monthly receptions. 
No persons understand the arduous labors 
of the teacher’s profession better than the 
teachers themselves, and they are somewhat 
enlivened by our gathering to listen to the 
wholesome instruction and the charms of 
musicand song. This is an age of revolu- 
tion, and the mark of progress is im- 
— on all things of a physical, 
tellectual and spiritual nature, and the 
Teachers’ Association, aware of this fact, 
is determined to be alive and active in 
Jooking after the welfare of the profession, 
to elevate it and place it among the learned 
professions. In fact, itis the Alpha and 
Onega of all professions, as it is the foun- 
dation, the basis on which their ‘intellec- 
tual structures are reared, and even the 
end, for in after years, when their useful- 
ness is decreasing and growing small, the 
aninisters, lawyers, physicians, have to fall 
back upon our profession. At the conclu- 
tion of his remarks, which were received 
‘with great applause, he introduccd Prof. 
Davis, who performed a selection from 
‘Thalberg’s ‘‘ Moses,” on the piano, in a 
manner that cannot be too highly com- 
amended. The remainder of the programme, 
which follows, was carried out faithfully, 
and although a little too musical, was very 
ean, ama and was highly appreciated by 
present: 
THE PROGRAMME. 
Duet—Misses Lizzie Forster and Harriet Mee 
Romanza, trom Verdi's *‘ Ballo in Maschera ” 


Sig. Giovanni Boy 

Reading—" High Tide on the Coast of Lincolushire ” 
Mrs. J. B. Crandell 

Romanza, from Mercadente’s ‘‘ Se Giuramento ” 


R. Buongiorno 
Trio—Misses Sarah Jewett, Lizzie Forster and 
‘Lecture—‘‘ Comparative Linguistics ”..Prof. Beblege egal 
“ we ”, 
Aria, from Donizetti's ‘‘ Klisia d’ Amore ” 
Sig. Giovanni Boy 
Lizzie 


Quartet—Misses Sarah Je orster. Luc 
ewett and Harriet Mee 

Romanza, from Verdi's * Ballo in a 

Sarangeen on Peida disoni Sroatons 


The lecture by Prof. Schlegel, of the 
— wes was an ayy and care- 
tally prepared essay on “ Comparative 

istics,” and pe Me that the learned 
professor was not only deeply versed in the 
subject, but also had the happy faculty of 
mo sere I his thoughts in such an inter- 
ig way as to hold the attention of his 
hearers. An abstractof the lecture will be 
found in another part of the Journat, and 
will amply repay a careful perusal. 

During the exercises three of the Japan- 
ese Commissioners paid a visit to the meet- 
pon res remained a short time, and were 

pleased with the gathering. 





New Yor« Oo.iece.—By some over- 
‘sight the standing of the students of the 
Junior Class in in the college 
‘was not published last week in our articie 
on this subject. A correspondent calls our 
attention to the fact and requests us to state 
that the standing of the class was as fol- 


lows: Junior Class, —1, J. Mur- 
ray; 2, J. H. Stoutenburgh; 3, C. P. Fag- | ey 
5. . & is; | who sbock all his notions of taste. 


nani; 4, L. H. Rullman; 5, 
6, J. 8. Battell. 





EDUCATION ELSEWHERE. 


Virginia has 2,800 public schools in oper- 
ation under the new school law. 


Boston expends $30,000 annually for 
musical education in its public schools, 


Chicago pays her teachers according to 
their efficiency, making no distinction be- 
tween males and females. 


Illinois has a Normal University, with 
an endowment of $300,000. New York 
has eight Normal schools, for the oe ren 
of which $150,000 are appropriated an- 
nually. Massachusetts has five, Vermont 
three, and New Jersey and Convecticut 


‘each one. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

We fear that M. Jules Simon's Educa'ion 
bill is in a bad way, for it does not seem 
to find tavor on any side. It is not a very 
prouting indication of its success to see 

. Dupanloup, the eloquent Bishop of 
Orleans, appointed chairman of the joint 
committee to report upon it. M. Simon 
wishes it distinctly understood that he 
does not stake his portfolio upon his bill, 
or make its passage a ministerial question. 
It it does not please everybody, he is quite 
open to persuasion, and is willing to alter 
and amend it until “everybody” is content. 
We find many excellent points in this bill; 
but, of course, nothing will satisfy the 
Church party but congregational instruc- 
tion, and the Radical party will listen to 
nothing but laical instruction. How M. 
Simon will manage to please both parties 
we do not exactly see.—American i 
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E. H. Butter & Co.’s New AyERICAN 
Sertes. The New American First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Read- 
ers. By Epes Sargent & Amasa May. 
E. H. Butler 
David 8. Jasper, New York. 

It is no easy task to give a proper series 
of reading books for children: one that 
shall at the same time interest, instruct and 
lead on by easy steps from the simple ba, 
be, to the full power of reading. The 
simplicity of the words and ideas befitting 
the very early age makes this specially dit- 
ficult in the early stages, and the aptncss 
of children to substitute memory for study 
makes illustration in itself adanger for the 
very beginners. 

It is not too much to say that in this 
difficult portion this series is a success, and 
in the succeeding second, third and fourth 
readers the selections are such as to keep 
up the interest and yet not go beyond the 
natural development of thought. 

In the fifth part we recognize many of 
the old stand-bys of readers and elocution 
books since such books have existed, but 
there is an unusually large selection of pieces 
from modern masters whose names are liv- 
ing household words, and among them not 
one that being there could well be excused. 
Short pieces, complete in themselves, they 
are, besides their immediate purpose, 
provocatives to other realing, not as a 
task but a pleasure. 











THE SECRET OF BRET HARTE. 


Bret Harte is a engeng A educated 
man, sympathizing with the finest results 
of thought and culture, and gifted with a 
delicacy and depth of feeling which even 
Tennyson would not disown. Hibs best in- 
terpretations are undoubtedly subtle in- 
terpretations of the ‘‘roughs;” but he 
does his work all the more powerfully be- 
cause he is individually raised above the 
coarse creatures whose subterranean virtue 
he detects and depicts. The repulsive out- 
side does not from his sharp eye 
the presence of some of the noblest quali- 
ties of human nature. 
down on what he represents. In none of 
his stories does he place himself on a moral 
or intellectual level with his subjects. The 
sentiment of humanity is all that connects 
him with his vividly conceived and 
boldly drawn characters. The charac- 

c poems and stories of Bret Harte 
best moet tn, So ence oe ran ganies one 
popularity. e has great sharpness 0! 
merely external observativn ; he has also 
eet Saves of moral t. Personally 
astidious in the matter of taste, he bas an 
e wide pen to the merits of the le 
e - 





terprets rude populations, which he at the 
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& Co., Philadelphia; and | &g° 





same tims condemns. In short, he is a 
poet and humorist, vividly producing new 
and fresh forms of human character, but 
careful to throw them into just relations 
with their betters. He shows that the 
blac! are not so bad as they ; 
but, in thus vindicating human nature in 
the person of its worst representatives, he 
indicates a faith in humanity which austere 
moralists have too often overlooked. Bret 
Harte comes forward as the interpreter of 
the “ hs,” only on grounds which will 
eventually extinguish ruffianism. He 
touches that vital virtue in their inmost 
souls which will in the end regenerate 
their coarse natures. He may be tolerant 
of their Sena oe, but his toleration is 
of that sort which tends to lift rather than 
to justify them. In short, he is thoroughly 
Christian in the sentiment which directs 
equally his humor and his pathos, though 
he is artistically careiul to conceal his end 
in his means, and to teach morality while 
seeming to dispense with it. The real dan- 
ger to literature in Bret Har:e’s success will 
spring from his imitators. His subjects are 

in themselves vulgar; he redeems their vul- 
parity by his genius. Tempted by his popu- 
arity, scores of clever writers will rush to 
the gold mine he has discovered and try te 
appropriate its treasures. They must fail, 
for they will simply further vulgarize the 
vulgarity which Bret Harte has succeeded 
in idealizing. The real literature of ruf- 
fianism begins, and we trust will end, in 
Bret Harte. 
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PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


BY PROF. A. A. GRIFFITH. 





Eloeution is. the outward expression of 
inward thought or emotion, either by 
word, look, gesture, expression of the fea- 
tures, or a combination of all these. Some 
men = and act naturally, as children 
do; others are taught to restrain their emo- 
tions, not to show, by word or look, the 
feelings of their bearts upon any subject. 
All our thoughts are not alike; hence one 
tone or expression is not appropriate for 
all. There must then be various methods 
of expression and degrees of force, &c., 
inculcated in early yeas. Our education 
is faulty if it does not educate the student 
to give proper expression to the thought 
he possesses. Thestudy of elocution may 
be often overdone; but better this than not 
tobe done at all. We need grand thoughts, 
and then elocution to express them. It is 
useful in business, as well as upon the 
forum or platform—in all the walks of life, 
and in every profession—and it behooves 
the teacher to see to this early in the at- 
tendance of each ~~ in the school. 
Teach the children, in the very beginning 
of your teaching, to stand well and to ges- 
ture well. A good personal address is tlo- 
cution. There are few students—few men, 
indeed—who can stand at ease upon the 
platform or before a multitude. This, 
then, is one of the first things, and the 
thing mos* requisite to be taught. But no 
masier of the grand art of gesticulation can 
compare bis performance with the simple, 
elegant motions ot the child. Some simple 
methods were given of inculcating these 
views, and of instilling into the minds of 
pupils, almost as if by magic, the knowl- 
of accent, emphasis, inflection, &c., 
and this, too, without perplexing or con- 
founding them with any bard terms or 
definitions. There is a way to lead and 
direct the class, by afew moments’ exercise 
each day, toward a full and natural under- 
standing of all the important principles of 
elocution, and their relation to reading and 
speaking. The teacher should be ready 
with a few sentences sms the pupil, if 
he bas not his piece perfectly committed. 
He will soon gain confidence and become, 
‘ not an enthusiast, a successful elocution- 
at. 

Aman that addresses the masses must 
bave the art of elocution to be successful. 
There is no art which equals it. Sculp- 
ture, painting, are not to be compared with 
it. Nothing so appeals to the human soul 
as the highest form of this art. — have 
become great orators from practicing on 
one line or passage only until they com- 
passed the gamut of sound as readily as 
the trained musician reaches his highest 
notes, 





SOWING DISCORD. 

* Aunt Alice, I think Sarah Lee is the 
most disagreeable girl in our school ; she 
is always making mischief. Now I have 
helped her ever so many times in her les- 
sons, and lent her my history, but she is 
not in the least grateful. She told Mabel 
that she thought I was awful proud of m 





curly hair, and that my composition wasn't 
half as good as Mary Gray's.” 

“ Were not both statements true?” quiet- 
ly asked her aunt. 

Laura blushed, but presently said: ‘I 
think it is very meam for her to talk about 
me, any way. I suppose she was provoked 
because I got above her in spelling. I am 
sure it was not my fault that she missed. 
I told Mabel I thought that was what made 
her so spiteful.” 

‘*You never talk against her, do you, 
abd 


Still, he ever looks | Laura 


“No, indeed ; I am sure I never did.” 
“Take care, my child; I think I can 
disagreeab! Ct then Ge ae 
most le ool, e 
was always making mischief, that she was 
ungrateful, and spiteful because you got 
above her. Now, did she ever say any- 
fetap halt s0 bad ent gees How would 
it sound if what you just said was re- 
= ahery to her, exactly as you said it? 
ould you not be very sorry indeed to 
have her hear it ?”’ 
Laura looked as she felt, very much 
confused, and she had no to offer. 
‘ Always look carefully within, my 
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appear; | other party. T! 


¥ speedier than the old methods. The con- 


. | are the attractions which make 


dear, when one speaks ill of you, and see 


it and cannot get 
allo it Samy ade thpen 

w yourself to get ° you 
have not said quite as bad gs about the 
are a great many hasty 
words which hurt | = = 
8 , unless they are repea' ‘0 do 
oa a tale-bearer’s business; that is 
strictly forbidden in the Bible. ‘ Thou 
shalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer 
ce J my le.’ It was wrong for 
Mabel to repeat the words that gave you 
so much annoyance, and it is quite ray | 
that she reported your answer che. Of all 
seed-sowing it is the to sow dis- 
cord among those who should be good 
friends. think the true course for you 
dear, is to repent wely of your unkin 
wo and seek, by uniform kindness, to 
be reconciled to your friend. As you are 
much the greatest offender it is eae 
that the first step toward a reconciliation 
should come from you.” 


if do not deserve 
a a from 





GENERAL INFORMATION, 


—Mr. E. J. Annin, the well-known flag 
and banner manutacturer at 140 Fulton 
strvet, does a larger business in his line (and 
therefore can afford to sell cheaper) than 
~ other man in the city. In old times, 
before rings monopolized everything here, 
Mr. Annin fa ed the city with all the 
bunting it required at very reasonable 
figures; but for some time past our city 
authorities have transferred their trade to a 
sailmaker who bought his goods from Mr. 
Annin. Now that the reform fever has 
taken hold of the people, Mr. Annin will 
no doubt get back the trade that was ro un- 
justly taken from him. 

—The publishing house of A. S. Barnes 
& Co. publishes more text-books than any 
other house in the United States, 

Way Every Lapy Can Have a Sew- 
tne Macuine.—“I cannot afford to buy a 
sewing machine” isa very common re- 
mark; but we never heard it said, “I do 
not want one.” Those who cull at 43 
Bleecker street, between Broadway and 
Bowery, will be furnished by the New 
York Machine Stitching Company with a 
first-class sewing machine on monthly in- 
stallments of from $5 to $10 per month, 
payable in work at home, or in cash pay- 
ments, or part cash and part work. Cash 
will be paid to the operator at the end of 
each month for ull money earned above 
the regular monthly installments. Instruc- 
tions free. 

BEewaRE oF CouNTERFEITS.— Use Brum- 
mell’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have A. H. B. oneach drop. General 
depot, 410 Grand street, New York. 

—Drunkenness and opium eating. Dr 
Beers, 107 Fourth avenue, New York, has 
Sener and nless cure for both. 

housands cured. Send stamp for co2- 
clusive evidence. 

—Maire’s Gymnasium, 20 St. Mark's 
place (Eighth street). Specia! attention of 
teachers and schulars is called to physic: 
culture. Terms, three months, $12. Lib- 
eral inducements made to clubs of six or 
more. 

—Dr. Colton originated the laughing gas 
tor painless tooth-extraction, makes the gas 
fresh every day, and performs just what 
is promised. Come to headquarters, 19 
Cooper Institute. 

—Teachers and pupils desiring to pur- 
chase a good watch at less than the cost of 
manufacture, should go and see the beauti- 
ful stock of the bankrupt Geneva Watch 
Co., now being sold at No. 763 Broadway. 
The assortment is the largest ever gathered 
together in this country, and prices range 
from six to over two bundred dollars. 

—The fine tone, perfect finish and dura- 
bility of the pianos manufactured and sold 
by F. C. Lighte & Co., of 421 Broome 
street, together with the easy terms upon 
which they may be rented or bought, are 
inducements which make these instruments 
very popular with the public. 

—Delmonico Little's Syrup Pectoral 
will no doubt prove of t benefit to par- 
ties suffcring from coughs or colds. A sup- 
ply should be kept in every household in 
case of sudden emergency. 

—The New York Conservatory of Music, 
which ranks with the highest European 
conservatories, has done more to inculcate a 
more improved musical taste and knowledge 
than apy other institution in this country. 
Many of its pupils have won professional 
distinction, under the teaching by the new 
system, which, by the way, is now gener- 
ally acknowledged to be more perfect and 





servatory is at 820 Broadway, end has a 
branch at 102,104 and 106 Court street, 
Brookl It is under the management ot 
8. N. Griswold, President; Messrs. Mollen- 
hauver and Griswold, Directors; P. R. Ma- 
verick, J. Orijies and Miss E. F. Halleck, 
Secretaries. 

—The Ellsworth Pens have become very 

pular, not only in schools, but in count- 
coming They have remarkable elastic- 
ity, and corrode very aA The action 
of our Department of Public Instruction in 
putting them on the supply list is to be 
commended. 


—Mrs. Joyce, the well-known manufac- 
turer and dealer in domestic and French 
coutil corsets, opened her new store at 
1286 Broadway yesterday, for the accom- 
modation of her ly paved up-town 
customers. The old established place at 
288 Sixth avenue will be closed for repairs 
until the 1st of May next, and when re- 
opened will probably be the finest and best 
furnished store in that active business 
street. First-class goods and cheap prices 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Eclectic Geographies, 





White's Arithmetics, 


MeGuffey’s Readers. 
In LEION’S TYPR' 
The best presentation of the PHONE: C SYSTEM. 


7 
MeGuficy’s New Readors. 


THE BEST AND cunarest), 
Are constant)y gaining in their 
Pp STENSIVE POPULARITY 


Ray’s Mathematics, 





WILSON, HINKLE & CO. 


28 BOND STREET. 
Ameiican Lead Pencil Ce., 





483 and 485 Broadway, N. Y. 





Report of Judges of American Institute, 1871. 


“These pencils are well graded, and equal te any 
Imported pencil.” 





Adopted by the New York Board of 
Education for 1872. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
Bibliopole, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 
American and Foreign “Publications sent by mail, 
post-paid, at Catalogue prices, 


- NOVELLO'’s 


CHEAP MUSIC 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 
Bend for Catalogues and Lists to 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
71 Broadway, New York. 








APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SARGENT AND MAY'S 


American Readers 


LATEST! BEST!! CHEAPEST!!! 
MITCHELU’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 
Practical, ny and give 
THE STANDARD SERIES OF AMERICA, 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
SMALL SERIBS, in Portfolios or on Rollers, 


MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 
LARGE SERIES, on Rollers. 
Beautiful, aceurate and entirely new. 
DAVID 8. JASPER, 
on 
A. MAY, 
331 Pearl St., 
NEW YORK. 


~ CARPETS, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDS, BEDDING, &c. 


Payments Taken by the Week 
or Month, 


TERMS BASY. 


KELLY & C0., 


Corner of 25th St. and 6th Av. 





THE SYSTEM OF 


Concentrated Physical Exercise, 


known as the 


BUTLER HEALTH LIFT 


is now in operation, and you are cordially invited to 
call and examine it at 


120, 214, 346 and 830 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or 
158 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, W. D. 


The attentien of TEACHERS and SCHOOL 
OFFICERS is especially called to this new and scien- 
tifle system of physical culture. which is cordially 
commended by the Medical Profession. Special rate 
for Teachers. 


Apparatus for home and office use, the cheapest and 
best, only $50, 
Principal Office, Park Bank Building, 214 and 216 


MNS LEWIS G. JANES & CO 
WAX FLOWERS, CROSSES, ETC. 
MES. A. WARD, 

No, 12 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, 


will teach a few young ladies her improved Art of 
Making Wax Fiowers, Crosses, Vases, Fruita, etc., etc. 

Also, how to make her Patent Sheet Wax. 

She will also give instructions to invalids at their 
homes. Teach pectfully invited to call and 
see specimens. 

DR. WEBBER, 
SURGEON CHIROPODIST, 
7 BROADWAY. 
Cures without the use of Acide, Conatien or any tr- 


eriocs Rcseel"eiats, aod’ all efliotions of the feet, 
without the slightest pain. 











store 





such a favorite. 


Dicfendorf’s Hard Rubber Trusses 
tor RUPTURE are the best in use. Call 
for testimonials. Third Avenue, (32 Bible House.) 


NEW 


YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








ENGLISH IN SCHOOL. 


Not long ago I visited a gentleman with 
whom I am somewhat acquainted, though 
I have never learned to know him 
_ thoroughly, a professor of English in an 

instituuon of learning aot a thousand miles 
away, and found him busily ep d in 
examining a large number of candidates 
for admission to his school. I have always 
felt an interest in the subject of English 
instruction, and have my own notions in 
regard to its dignity and importance as a 
branch of school and college pe and 
I was therefore curious to know whether 
the protessor’s opinions tallied with m 
own, and what had been the result of his 
experience with the large numberof young 
men whom he had had the opportunity to 
examine. In reply to a question on this 
latter point, he answered : 

‘Sir, it is lamentable. I am sometimes 
puzzled to know what boys in school do 
nowadays. The few who go to college, we 
know, study Latin and Greek after a certain 
fashion, and must, in order to obtain ad- 
mission, give evidence that they have been 
over—of their real knowledge it might not 
be well, perhaps, to inquire too curiously 
—a certain number of books in those 
languages. But what are the rest of the 
boys about? Ofone thing I am sure— 
they do not learn to- use their mother- 
tongue correctly. Look at these papers,” 
And he passed me a handful of examina- 
tion papers, which, though the work of 
young men of sixteen to eighteen, seemed 
to be the productions of ill-trained boys 
of twelve. The writing, spelling, punc- 
tuation and expression were all equally 
bad. 


**IT do not mean,” continued the pro- 
fessor, “that they are all quite as bad as 
those. I have shown you the worst half. 
But I do mean that it is the rarest thing to 
find evidence in these papers of thought, 
of reading, or of real mental growth, such 
as you ought reasonably to expect in a 
young man of seventeen, the graduate ofa 
high school. And yet I know they come 
from schools where the teachers are dili- 

ent and the scholars not altogether idle. 
Phere can, it seems to me, be but one ex- 
planation of the astonishing fact that 
school life seems to pass over these boys 
and make next to no impression as regards 
improving their taste, gives them next to 
no real knowledge of English literature, 
and fails to make them in any degree 
masters of their mother-tongue. ‘That ex- 
planation is that the methods of teaching 
are bad.” é 

“Why,” said I, “they study English 
grammar, don't they?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, gravely; “but on 
the present system it is not begun early 
enough, nor pursued with sufficient thor- 
oughness, If we were thoroughly consist- 
ent in our present method of teaching Eng- 
lish, we should begin with the babies, and 
instead of teaching them, as the first words 
they utter, to say papa, mamma, moo, and 
all the rest of the iafantile vyocabulary—a 
foolish system, based upon that absurd 
doctrine which the learned Professor 
Max Muller so justly stigmatizes, you 
know, as the ‘bow-wow theory’—-we 
should be thoroughly logical and 
philosophical, and teach them, as their 
first utterances, to say noun, parti- 
ciple, preposition, objective, subjunctive, 
and the like. These words, it is true, 
would be found to be slightly more diffi- 
cult for the vocal organs at that tender 
age; but with our improved systems of 
vocal gymnastics we might confidently ex- 
pect to overcome the difficulty, and think 
what a firm foundation we should be lay- 
ing! Why, ‘Greene's Analysis’ might be 
begun with clever children in the primary 
school, and the whole philosophy of 
linguistics completed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. There is, to be sure, a cer- 
tain appeararce of putting the cart before 
the horse in this method, because a caviler 
might object that you cannot profitably 
anulyze a thing till you possess it, and in 
all this philosophizing about language no 
provision seems to be made for acquiring 
the language itself; but then you know 
what treasure of pure English the children 

ther in the street, and what models of 
idiomatic style are set before them in the 
newspapers: so that seems to be provided 
for. And, on the other hand, the parents 
would be perfectly satisfied that their 
children were getting ‘learning; for the 
popular notion of learning is that it con- 
sists in hard words, and in something as 
far removed as possible from common- 
sense.” 

I laughed, and had to acknowledge that 
there was some truth in that. ‘‘But,” I 
said, ‘‘you surely would not go so far asto 
exclude the teaching of English grammar 
from our schools?” 

“TI would exclude the teaching of 
our present English grammars,” said 
he. “If I could have my way, I 
would gather them all into one huge 
pile, and, making a bonfire of them, 
offer them as a sacrifice to the eee 
genius of our noble mother-tongue. The 
original pattern on which they are all con- 
structed was made before the science of 
comparative philology was known, and by 
a classical scholar who took for his model a 
Latin grammar as Latin grammar was then 
understood. And as the Latin language is 
radically different in its structure from the 
English, being a simple and an inflected, 
while the English is a composite and an 
uninflected language, the consequence has 
been that a parcel of absurd forms and un- 
meaning rules have been foisted into our 
English grammars which represent nothing 

in ‘the language. And, worse than 
this, as our school-book makers of the pres- 
ent day are sure to be innocent of an 


sound knowledge even of classical, muc 


more of comparative philology, and are in 


ess in regard vo the general 


structure of the Teutonic family uf lan- 
guages, to which the English belongs, the 
resuit is that the handiwork of our book- 

’ compilers as it increases in bulk 
diminishes in value ; and the superstition 
that it is necessary to master the empty 
{! m and verbiage of these books is what 
ills the life out ot English instruction in 
schools, All that they contain that is ot 
the least value to ch m.ght be put 
into ten pages.” 

**T am curious to know,” said I, “if you 
are going to take away one of the main pil- 
lars on which our public-schoo] education 
a + a you propose to substitute in its 
place 

**T would substitute, for one thing,” said 
he, ‘‘ the real study of English. Grammar 
is metaphysics in disguise, though in the 
attempt to adapt the study to the youtbful 
mind our schoo! grammars become what 
Professor De Morgan very justly said that 
most school arithmetics were—ships of war 
with their guns thrown overboard. Gram- 
mar being properly the philosophical anal- 
ysis of the structure of language, and lan- 
guage being the instrument and obedient 
servant of thought, grammar, properly 
studied, becomes the analysis of the mental 
operations, than which no study can be 
worse fitted for the youthful mind before 
its powers of abstraction and reflection are 
developed. What can be more preposterous 
than for children to attempt to master all 
the profound and subtile movements of a 
fully developed mind, as they display them- 
selves in thought transformed in language 
—movements which tax the abilities of the 
maturest metaphysician to follow? We 
cover up all these real difficulties with a set 
of dry and empty rules and formulas, and 
then impose this abracadabra on the mere 
memories of children. What wonder they 
don’t know their mother-tongue! If you 
would know what the real difficulties of 
grammar are, read Burggraff’s ‘Grammaire 
Generale” or the paper on the nature and 
analysis of the verb in the Rev. Mr. Gar- 
nett’s ‘ Philological Essays,’ or the discus- 
sion on the nature of the parts of speech 
in the new edition of Mr. James Mill’s 

‘Analysis of the Human Mind’—though I 
would not have you suppose that I agree 
to his philosophy—and then see what sort 
of a study this makes for children, even 
with its guns thrown overboard.”’* 

‘* But what do you mean,” I asked, ‘* by 
the rea] study of English?” 

“‘T will answer your question by an- 
other,” said he, ‘‘ How do your Cambridge 
College crews prepare themselves—for I 
suppose you know—for that great event, 
the college boat-race? Do they all put 
themselves into the anatomical class, and 
study minutely and microscopically the 
anatomy of the biceps and other muscles?” 

“I never heard that they did,” said I; 
“T think, as a general thing, they know 
very little of the anatomy of the biceps. 
I believe they put themselves into their 
boats and practice rowing every day.” 

“ Exactly,” said he; ‘‘and they thereby 
gain skill in the use of the oar, and 
strengthen their biceps, though they may 
know nothing of its anatomy. Do they 
not?” 

“They certainly do.” 

“And of two crews, one of which had 
spent two-thirds of its practicing time in 
studying anatomy, while the otber had 
spent the whole in rowing, which do you 
think would be most likely to win the 
race?” 

**Clearly the latter,” I answered. 

‘““And do they sometimes even win the 
race without so much as knowing which 
the biceps is?” 

‘*T think, in the present state of coilege 
anatomical instruction, that may sately be 
predicated of prize crews.” 

‘** Well,” said he, ‘‘ then I think we may 
safely affirm that though, other things 
being equal, such knowledge would not 
hurt them, yet it is clearly superfluous and 
unnecessary, so far as regards wivning the 
race. Now the Seotenation which I would 
give to children in their mother-tongue is of 
a precisely similar kind. I would have 
them learn it first by using it, and in no 
other way. Iam finding no further fault 
with grammar, which is a very noble 
study, and should by all means be cher- 
ished, in its proper place and time, than 
that it is utterly unsuited to be the chiet 
instrument for the mental discipline of 
children, and, beyond the barest rudiments, 
should not be taught them at all. 

‘* What should you think,” he continued, 
“of the wisdom of those who, having in 
an the bodily health of these children, 
should set them down day by day toa 
table spread with the bones of the meat 
the chaff of the wheat, and the busks and 
rind of the fruit provided for them? 
Would not the youngsters present a some- 
what thin and meagré bodily appearance ? 
and would not their healthy youthful ap- 
petites rebel against such a diet, and call 
for something a little more juicy and nu- 
tritious ? t would seem preposterous 
treatment of their stomachs is our orthodox 
school method of treating their brains. In- 
stead, for instance, of making them love 


to parse him—a process which results in 

dime novels and other literature of that 

sort as their actual reading, though 

a some may attain the height of Mr. 
r.’’ 


‘* You would, then, if I understand you,” 
said I, “have the children learn poe ma 
even in school, by reading good authors, 
and by writing down their thoughts the 
non +f they could, without regard to 

es > 

‘“* Yes,” said he, “ under the guidance of 


* Abundant evidence it be adduced to prove 
that the beet and aries among 





and appreciate Shakespeare, we teach them | {7 
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, ana very bad writers may found 
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teachers who, having been taught to think 
and feel themselves, know how to make 
the children feel and think. How do you 
write yourself? Do you square your 
elbows and say, Now I will illustrate my 
subject by a metaphor ? or, Now I will be 
sublime ——— to the rules of the much- 
to-be-discommended Mr. Quackenbos? Do 

‘ou keep that vast abortion, Mr. Goold 

rown’s ‘Grammar of English Grammars,’ 
constantly by your side, and search pain- 
fully through his 1102 pages to see whether 
by chance you may not have violated one 
of his, say, 40,000 rules? I think you do 
no such thing. You know well enough 
that the two conditions of good writing 
are, first, clear thinking, and second, the 
command of a copious vocabulary, gained 
through a loving familiarity with go 
authors. Now 1 would have that sort of 
training begin in the primary school, just 
as I would have the children’s training in 
science begin there.” 

‘* Training in science begin in the prim- 
aty school!” exclaimed “Ts it not 
enough to begin rhetoric there? You 
surely would not bringin all those formid- 
able ologies besides ?” 

‘Indeed I would,” said he ; “ zoology, 
ornithology, entomology, ichthyology, pa- 
leontology, and all the rest of them. They 
contain the very objects the Creator has 
provided as the stimulants of childish curi- 
osity, and—what is not so often observed 
—they are the main and proper subjects 
on which to begin the exercise of the 
child’s faculty of language.* Which would 
you prefer as a school composition—a boy’s 
description of his last shooting excursion, 
or agirl’s faint reminiscence ot last Sun- 
day’s sermon on the virtuousness of vir- 
tue? Are you going to be taken in by 
pedantic Greek names? What is ento- 
mology but catching and examining bugs? 
And can’t a baby catch a bug and wonder 
at its curious form and ways? And does 
not all science grow out of that very won- 
der?+ What is the youthful mind curious 
about—at least till we deadin it with our 
preposterous schools—but about these very 
marvels of creation which we do our best 
to spoil for him with our learned jargon 
and our grammar rules! Why, every vil- 
lage school should be an Agassiz museum 
in miniature, and the children should be 
continually writing learned memoirs upen 
its contents—learned to them, though not, 
perhaps, to the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences.” 

‘There is certainly something in what 
you say,” said I, “and I suppose, as you 
would have natural bistory begun in the 
primary school, you would have physical 
and, perhaps, chemical science begun there 
too; for there seems to be no limit to the 
number of studies you would introduce 
into this brave primary school of yours ?” 

“ Indeed I would,’ said he, “ and in one 
sense there is no limit, save the possible 
subjects of human knowledge. Children 
are even philosophers and metaphysicians 
in their own childish fashion, and ask 
questions sometimes which it puzzles their 
elders to answer. I would therefore in- 
claude philosophy among my primary- 
school studies. And surely the unspoiled 
minds of children are ‘ of imagination all 
compact,’ and a first and foremost prim- 
ary study should be poetry. Our schools 
ought to be represented by a series of 
concentric circles, which should have 
the. primary school for a centre, and 
then the little human soul should take 
its first feeb.e steps in all directions out 
into the vast domains of knowledge, 
and no further in one direction than 
into every other. But do you think 
a diagram of concentric circles would 
represent our school course now, so lon: 
as a dead grammar and an equally dea 
arithmetic monopolize the lower classes, 
while the upper are crammed with a farra- 
go of undigested misinformation ?” 

“‘T am afraid our diagram would turn 
outa much more irregular figure,” I an- 
swered. “There is certainly a deal of 
mere cramming now in the upper schools 
on subjects which cannot be properly 
learned, because the foundation was not 
laid in the lower ones; and, on the other 
hand, a habit in the elemen’ schools of 
carrying the few subjects which make up 
the meagre course of study far beyond the 
real capacity of the children to understand 
them. But I anticipate one objection. 
How about providing philosophical appa- 
ratus for so many schools? Would not 
that prove altogether too expensive?” 

“You mean the brass and mahogany 

imcracks,” saidhe. “They are nuisances 
this stage of proceedings, for they lead 
the child to think of science as something 
different from the real investigation of the 
uiet forces in the midst of which he lives. 
f the teacher knows her business, she will 
know how to use the school pump for ap- 
paratus, and the pews in the window- 
sash, and will find lessons in thecarpenter’s 
shop and the t-mill, and know how to 
teach chemical affinity with a tumbler and 


*That the only 


possible instrument the human 
mind can employ in 
symbol-lan 


its abstract thinking is the 
furnished by the phenomena ot 
principle in the philosophy “of which 
le w 
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an old tin pan and a pinch of chemicals 
from the apothecary’s. Then the boys will 
whittle out apparatus with their jack- 
knives, instead of hacking the school desks 
to pre or Yankee boys must whittle— 
and will set up their mill-wheels in the 
brook, and thus we shall 

terial to make engineers of. ‘ 

“ The part,” hecontioued, * which yram- 
mar plays in cutt the throat of real 
English instruction, played by arith- 
metic in cutting threat of real 
scientific instruction. After children begin 
to cipher, why should they not have some- 
thing to cipher about besides everlasting 
bushels of wheat and barrels of molasses? 
Because there is nothing else provided for 
them to study, we carry on their study of 
thmetic much too far and too fast, and, 
loyal to all the absurdities of our educa- 
tional Leone ep entangle their minds in 
the metaphysical abstractions of the theory 
of numbers before we bave provided them 
with anything ( pt the barrels) 
to employ these numbers upon. If arith- 
metical instruction were carried on slowly, 
and side by side with physical instruction, 
and as its instrument, the higher parts 
which are now learned by rote would come 
in ata point where they would be really 
understood. School instruction in arithme- 
tic has been degenerating since the days of 
Warren Colburn, I declare to you, if I 
could have my way, I would throw 
our school arithmetics into the same 
bonfire with the school grammars. The 
sensible teacher does not need them, and 
to the child they are a mere darkening 
of knowledge. The school arithmetic 
should be no larger than the school gram- 
mar. Then why, I should like to know, 
is not the science of form begun with chil- 
drenas early as the sci te) bers, 
except that nobody knows how to write an 
elementary geometry, and fill it with real 
practical illustrations? I grant that some- 
thing has of late years been done for art by 
the introduction of music, and sometimes 
when I hear the sweet singing of our 
scnool shildren I am tempted to pardon all 
the short-comings of our schools in con- 
sideration of its beautiful influence.” 

“You are a terrible Utopian,” said I. 
‘Why, I don’t see but if you had your 
way school would be actually a pleasant 
place, and children would be absolutely in- 
terested in learning.” 

‘* Perhaps that would prove the remedy 
for several evils,” said he; ‘truancy, for 
instance, and tardiness, and the dire neces- 
sity for the continuance of that relic’ of 
barbarism, corporal punishment and the 
indifference of parents. But I am sure that 
one result would be that children would 
learn two things they do not learn now— 
namely, how to think and how to use their 
mother-tongue correctly.” 

And I left him, pondering much over 
his Utopian ideas, but, on the whole, 
rather agreeing with them.—Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 
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THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


BY J, NORMAN LOCKYER. 

Now for the observations. Perhaps I 
may be permitted to begin with my own, as 
at the present moment [ know most about 
them. I determined to limit my spectro- 
scopic observations to the spectrum of a 
streamer, and to Young’s stratum, thereb 
liberating a number of seconds whi 
would enable me to determine the structure 
of the undoubted corona with a large re- 
fractor, to observe the whole phenomena 
with the naked eye, and through a train of 
prisms with neither telescope nor collima- 
tor, and finally with a Savart and biguartz. 
I found the 120 seconds gave me ample 
time for all this, but, owing to a defect in 
the counterpoising of my large reflector, 
which disturbed the rate of my clock, I 
missed the observation of the bright line 
stratum (assuming its existence) at the first 
contact. At the last contact Mr. Pringle 
watched for it and saw no lines. 

Having missed this, I next took my look 
at the bse > be as beautiful as 4 
is ible to imagine anything to be. 
Sunagely weird and Gneartbly aie it look 
—that strange sign in the heavens! What 
impressed me most about it, in my mo- 
mentary glance, was its serenity. I don’t 
know why I should have got such an id 
but get it I did. There was nothing awfu 
about it, or the landscape generally, for the 
air was dry and there was not a cloud. 
Hence there were no ghastly effects, due 
generally to the monochromatic lights 
which chase each other over the gloomy 
earth, no yeliew clouds, no seas of blood 
—the great Indian Ocean almost bathed 
our feet—no death-shadow cast cn the 
faces of men. The whole eclipse was cen- 
tred in the corona, and there it was, of the 
purest silvery whiteness. I did not want 
to see the prominences then, and I did not 
see them. I saw nothing but the star-like 
decoration, with its rays arranged alm 
symmetrically, three above and three below 
two dark spaces or rifts at_ the extremities 
of a horizontal diameter. The rays were 
built up of innumerable bright lines of dif- 
ferent lengths, with more or less dark 
spaces between. Near the sun this struc- 
ture was lost in the brightness of the cen- 


tral ring. 
But Son this exquisite sight I was com- 
eo tear m - after a soaks oe 
. Linext e spectrum of a - 
Saar int at Meow the sun had 
peared. a vi ydrogen spec- 
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it, but very t 
com with what I 
, and Inickeutng downward like F. 
was, however, astonished at the vividness 





of the C line, and of the continuous spec- 
trum, for there was no prominence on. the 


slit. I was above their habitat. The spec- 
trum was undoubtedly the spectrum of 
glowing gas. 
I next went to the polariscope, for which 
instrument I had got Mr. Becker to make 
me a very time-saving contrivance—a 
double eye-piece to a small telescope, one 
contai a Savart and the other a bi- 
quartz. the Savart I saw lines vertical 
over everything—corona prominences, dark 
moon and unoccupied sky. There was no 
mistake whatever about this observation, 
for I swept three times across and was as- 
tonished at their unbrokenness. I next 
tried the biquartz. In this I saw wedges, 
faintly colored here and there; a yellowish 
one here, a brownish 6ne there, with one 
of green on each side the junction, are all 
the colors I recollect. Then to the new 
attack—the simple train of prisms which, 
the readers of Nature know, Professor 
Young had thought of as well as myself; 
its principle being that, in the case of par- 
ticular rays given out by such a thing as the 
chromosphere, or the sodium vapor of a 
candle, we shall get images of the thing it- 
self painted in that part of the spectrum 
which the ray inbabits,so to speak, we 
shall see an image for each ray, as if the 
rism were not there. What I saw was 
‘our exquisite rings, with projections where 
the prominences were. In brightness, C 
came first, then F, then G, and last of all 
1474. Further, the tings were nearly ali 
the same thickness, certainly not more than 
2 m. high, and they were all enveloped in a 
line of impure continuous spectrum. 

I then returned to the finder of my tele- 
scope, a 3% inch, and studied the structure 
of the corona and prominences. One of 
the five prominences was admirably placed 
in the middle of the field, and I inspected 
it well. Iwas not only charmed with what 
I saw, but delighted to find that the open- 
slit method is quite competent to show us 
prominences well without any eclipse. I 
felt us if I knew the thing before me well, 
had hundreds ot times seen its exact equiv- 
alent as well in London, and went on to the 
structure of the corona. Scarcely had I 
done so, however, when the signal was 
given at which it had been arranged that I 
was to do this in the six-inch Greenwich 
refractor. In this instrument, to which I 
rushed, for Captain Bailey had just told us 
that we had *‘ s#il/ 30 seconds more”—which 
I heard mentally, though not with my ears, 
as “only 80 secunds more”—the s ructure 
of the corona was simply exquisite and 
strongly developed. I at once exclaimed, 
“like Orion !” Thousands of interlacing 
filaments varying in intensity were visible; 
in tact, I saw an extension of the promi- 
nence-structure in cooler material. This 
died out somewhat suddenly some 5m. or 
6m. from the sun,I could not determine 
the height precisely, and then there was 
nothing ; the rays so definite to the eye 
had, 1 supposed, been drawn into nothjng- 
ness by the power of the telescope; but the 
great fact was this, that close to the sun, 
and even for 5m. or 6m. away from the sun, 
there was nothing like a ray, or any trace 
of any radial structure whatever to be seen. 
While these observations were going on, 
the eclipse terminated for the others, but 
not forme. For nearly three minutes did 
the coronal structure impress itself on my 
retina, until at last it faded away in the 
rapidly-increasing sunlight. I then re- 
turned to the Savart, and saw exactly what 
Ihad seen during the eclipse, the vertical 
lines were still visible. 

Mr. Davis’ phregeaitc tent was be- 
low the cavalier in which our telescopes 
had been erected ; and immediately after 
the observations I have recorded were over, 
I went down to see what success had at- 
tended his efforts. I was hailed when half- 
wey. there with the aowring intelligence 
‘five fine photographs,” and so they are 
those taken at the beginning and end of 
the eclipse being wonderfully similar, with, 
I fancy, slight changes here and there ; 
but on point I speak with all reserve 
until they have been examined more care- 
fully than the time at our disposal has 
permitted, and until they have been com- 
pared with those taken st Ootacamund, 
Avenasbi, and, I hope, at Jaffna and Cape 
Sidmouth.— Nature. 





ESTEEM. 


In domestic rule esteem is more potent 
than indulgence or even than forbearance. 
When boys or girls go wrong, a very fre- 
quent cause is that they are not esteemed 
at home, or fancy they are not. This es- 
teem must be genuine; it cannot be pre- 
tended or counterfeited. Hence, in a gov- 
erning person there are few qualities so 
valuable as readiness to appreciate merits, 
or ingenuity in discovering them, especial- 
ly the latter. In every large family, or 
small circle of friends, there is oe | 
some very difficult person to understand. 
This person is often exceedingly trouble- 
some, and, to use a common expression, 


ost | “ery ‘trying.” His or her merits (for he 


or she is sure to have some) have not been 

found out. Find them out and appreciate 

them. A great deal of the trouble of deal- 

with that person will be removed. 

e value of imagination in domestic gov- 

ernment is very great. If we could have 

statistics on the subject, we should find, I 

om 9 prongices veer nap of tive 

are arly prone to go wrong. 

It ma De nated. en o uuetoun tent, that 

real in unreal merits will serve the 

An illustration of this is afforded 

fn a work of fiction. In “ David Copper- 

pont my <—e belief ns, Wee 8 or 

saves man, proper!y 

va him, from the inmate of 3 
madhouse. 
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lady writing to her son warns 





An old 
him to beware of billious saloons and bowel 
alleys. 
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Wise and Otherwise. 


Conscience, in most men, is but the anti- 
cipation of the opinions of others.— Taylor. 


Trust him little who praises all ; bim less 
who censtires all ; and him least who is in- 
different about all. 


The only way to make the mass of man- 
kind see the beanty of justice is by show- 





ing them, in pretty plain terms, the conse- 
Smith. t 


quences of injustice. — Si 
“Are you playing street car, Eddie?” 
inquired # loving motber of her little son, 
who was mounted on a miniature carriage. 
“No; I'm a funeral,” replied the young- 
ster. 


That was excellently observed, say I, 
when I read a passage in an author were 
his opinion agrees with mine. When we 
ar then I pronounce him to be mistaken. 


Laziness grows on people ; it begins with 
cobwebs ty ends in iron oe The 
more business a man bas to do, the more 
he will be able to accomplish, for he learns 
to economize his time. 


As in the silence a the night the ear 
catches the least sound, so in the solitude 
of reflection the mind detects soft and deli- 
cate strains of thought, unheard in the 
bustle of the crowd. 


A lady wished aseat. A portly, hand- 
some gentleman brought one and seated 
the lady:. “Oh! you’re a jewel,” said she. 
“Oh! no,” he replied; “lm a jeweler, I 
have just set the jewel.” 


“T believe that mine will be the fate of 
Abel,” said a lady to ber husband one day. 
“Why so $ *” inquired the husband. “ Be- 
cause Abel was killed by a club, and your 
club will kill me if you continue ‘to go to it 
every night.” 


Humanity, each individual shut up with- 
in himself—shut up in reticence, secrecy, 
and selfish b as barren of true 
life and emotion as the dry sands of the 
seashore. Humanity, honestly revealed 
one to another as to inmost thoughts, emo- 
tions and aspirations, becomes the closer 
knit together from its very separateness. 


Here is a new story about Dean Rich- 
mond. A modest printer’s devil in Albany 
entered the magnate’s office, fearing that 
he would be rudely rebuffed when be made 
his mission known, After a moment's 
hesitation, he said, faltering: ‘“‘Mr. Rich- 
mond, I believe a “Yes; what do you 
want of me?” “I should ‘like, sir, to get 
a pass from Albany to Buffalo.” “On 
what grounds do you ask for a pass?” 
(This. witha rising and ve rough voice. ) 
“On the grounds, sir, that I don’t want to 
pay my fare.” Richmond, without another 
word, wrote outa pass and handed it to 
the applicant. The boy took it, saying: 
“Thank you ; thank you, Mr. Richmond.” 
“You needn't thank me. I’m glad to ac- 
commodate you. You are the first person 
I've ever known, by thunder, to for a 
pass on the right grounds.” 


SKIN DISEASES. 


Use PERRY'S IMPROVED COMEDONE AND PIM- 
= oye the Skia Medicine of the Age. War- 
— cure Red, wee . te and ay my 

conen the race, sh-worms, Scalp pt! 
and blotched «disfigurations of the skin. 
“wea by every ——s = New York and clgeuhere. 
only ~ 7-3 C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 
Bond street, New 


C, A. MEINCKE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Stationery, Wedding-Cards, Invita- 
tations, 
ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
C.,4. MEINCKE H. R. LOUNSBERY, 
22 Pinestreet, N.Y - 


SCHOOL BELLS. 


THE MENEELY BELL 
FOUNDERY. 

Established in 1826. 

ELLS, for Chure! Acade- 

P mies, Factories. etr., of 
which more have been made at 

has establishment than at all the 

other founderies in the countr: 

combined. All bells warra: 

Ap Warieaeed oupalogne sent free 

upon 

~" Pe R. MENEELY. 

West Troy. 


N.Y. 























SEWING MACHINES. 





THE LYON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
LATE 
FINELE & LYON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
33 Unien Square, (north), 


SAMPLE MACHINES—OUR LATEST IMPROVED— 
FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 


oe tend end other improvements applied old mz: 
chines, or old hi 
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tt — Calor address” 
__SOODYEAR'S RUBBER ©0., 710 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SMITH 


ILLUSTRATED 


PATTERN BAZAAR 


Just Published. 

THE ONLY FASHION publication that gives the 
styles FULLY ABREART of THE SKASON, DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY to ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN and LU- 
CID INFORMATION. A Judicious Advertiser. Sub- 
scribe now. 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 

Each oe 4 Bokta ve select pet pasterns ¢ Lt the 





value of HAL! its to 
Clubs. With eae tern we gee oth Mod Model of it 
which lpghetiy te re ——— the sue real, show- 
ing how to put it owned wd ie Art of 
within veut sew. 


ng wi 
They are our own ole a and -£ S_ 
Sample the Bataan mailed for St ‘stein, and 
each new ress may seud us half price for. any pat- 
tern Shey select ftom it. anne offer is made to those 
only who live ata distance, and unable to — 
our patteras at our rooms, ak to one order onl 


Agents Wanted noenibene 


4. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York, 


DRESSMAKING sg PATTERN 
ROOM 





MISS J. 8. iia 
335 Sixth Avenue, 
Between 23d and 24th streets, 
Late of Le Bon Ton office. 
TAYLOR’S SYSTEM TAUGHT. 
Mrs. Miller’s mmpertadh of Fashions 
and Showrooms, 


Opposite A. T. Stewart's, 777 Broadway, N. Y. 
Py x begs to inform her customers, ladies 
kers, that she has the most reliable and 
aheies selection of Fashionable Im am 
and Plain Patterns in the m * nay and accu- 
rately cut, warranted to fi t. Many years of 
“a enables me to ety competition. 











MRS. JOYCE, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 
DOMESTIC AND FRENCH COUTIL CORSETS, 
tHOULDER BRACES, BANDAGES, SUPPORTERS 
AND CHEST EXPANDERS, 
No. 1286 BROADWAY, bet. Sad and sath ote, , and 
233 SIXTH AV., between sth and 16th sts, New York. 
Silk, Coutil, Linen and © ts made to order 
*s short noti 
P. S8.—The Sixth avenue store will be closed for re- 
— May 1 next. 


JOB PRINTING. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING 


THE BEST STYLE, 


AT .THE OFFICE OF THE 


NEW YOPX SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


119 and 121 Nassau Street. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 


PROGRAMMES, 


CIRCULARS, 
CATALOGUES, 
BILLHEADS, 
LETTER AND NOTE HEADS, 
CARDS, 
PAMPHLETS, 
HANDBILLS, 
POSTERS, or 


Anything else in the Printing Line that may be re- 





School Oflears, Teachers and. Scholars, 





CHAS, LA COUR & CO’S 


Popular Hair, Store, 
No. 423 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet, 25th and 26th Sts,, New York, 


We guarantee first quality of Hair, and sell cheaper 
than elsewhere in the city. 
Ladies’ Hairdressing done in all the latest styles. 








MEDICAL, 
WILL YOU TAKE ME HOME? 
re 




















| -—~ THE BEST REMEDY FOR ALL —— 
PULMONARY DISEASES, 
IN THE WORLD. =— 


THE COUNSELOR OF HEALTH. 
DR. J. DELMONI°%0 LITTLE'S 


SYRUP PECTORAL 


1s THE 
MOST VALUABLE COMPOUND 
That medical science ever devised. 


IT ACTS LIKE MAGIC 
ON ALL 
THROAT AND LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


If you have a COLD or COUGH, and cannot sleep 
nights, if troubled with 


ASTHMA OR INFLUENZA, 
TRY IT. 


{#" PARENTS, for WHOOPING COUGH or CROUP 
be sure to get it. A fair trial will make you its lasting 


friend. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A:AQ*svotines 


Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 

Each cake is stamped “ A. A. Constantine's Per- 
sian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. Patented March 
12, 1867." No other is genuine. 

For the Toilet,  — and Nursery this 
Soap has ual. reserves the compl xion 
fair, removes all ME noe the hair eat and 
pee oS we a falling off, and is “ the 


It cures chapped hands, pimples, salt ~~ 
frosted feet, burns, all diseases of the scal 

skin, catarrh of the head, and is a good SHA IN 
SOAP. This Soap has already won the praise a 
esteem of very many of our first families in this 
city, and throughout the country. It is used ex- 
tensively by = best physicians. Wherever usea 
it has beco: 





me a house — necessity. We advise all 
to try it. For rale by all dealers. One Special 
Agent wanted in each con. 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO. 
43 Ann street, New York City. 


Dr. WOOD’S 
LIVER 
REGULATOR, 


For the Permanent Cure of the most 
Hopeless Cases of Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chills and Fever, 
Disordered Digestion, Flatulency 
and Acidity with sour Beichings 
of Wind & Gas from the Stomach, 
Sick Headache, CONSTIPATION, 
Nervous & General DEBILITY, 

Prepared by De. Woop, at the Botanic 
Dispensary, 242Grand St., New York. 
Sold in all parts of the world, by all Druggists 
in town or city. 


MiLLEN'S 








BITTERS. 





These celebrated bitters are prepared from one of 
the most beneficial herbs known, and asa seadieine 
for family use cannot be excelled. Being a gentle 
stimuiaot, they are ¥ most valuable remedy for all 
complaints arising from a disordered state of the kid- 
neys and organs Senmeetel therewith, and are there- 
fore without equal as - — in all affections as pecu- 
Nar to females. They ost potent in regulating 
the secretions, chauzing na the tn Bn ot the fluids 
and semerns health and vigor to the debili ne- 

ons. cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, rzcacie, 
ys and Sick Headache, besides being a never-failing 


echint by the etor, William Millen, and 
put up in a superior style fer family use, and sold at 








the low price of $1 00 and 50 cents per bottle; for- 
warded by express on C. O. D. to any accessible place. 
Sold by al druggists. Depot, 18 Bleecker street, near 
Bo 
| a “TRUSSES. — r 
ELASTIC TEXHIS IMPORTANT LN. 
vention is offered to tho 
TRUSSES _iilic, under the full assurance of the 
most t Surgeons Physi- 
axp cians in the profession, that it will 
Ce ee 
ments in use, for the relief and cure 
SUPPORTERS |¢¢ Prolapsus Uteri, ete, It 
4 easy and effectual where no other 
WITHOUT 


can be used, Itis worn night anc 

by children and adults without 
Inconvenience, It is the ——- 
aaa Truss 








THE BEST SEWING MA- 
CHINE FOR UNIVERSAL 
PURPOSES. 


Sold on Monthly Payments, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


INSTRUCTION FREE. 





The Weed “ Family Favorite ” 
- SEWING MACHINE. 


LOCK STITCH, SHUTTLE, 
STRAIGHT-NEEDLE, 


Sews Lace to Leather. 
cutes Stitching, Hemming, Fel. 
ing, Quilting, Sraiding, Binding, 
Neng, > Hem-Stitching, Faggot- 
ing, Fringing, Frizzling, Piping, 
Tubing, Embroidering, Gather- 
ing, Puffing. Gathering and Sew- 
ing at the same time. 


Exe- 


SALESROOMS : 
613 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
459 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 


Parties Purchasing will please mention this Advertisement, 





pemeemmmenentintennedl 


WASHINGTON 
40 Rast Ith st. op: 
Instruction given in 


IRVING AO vADEMY ’ 
ite Lincoln Monument, 

elles Letters, Elocuticn, Lan 
guages, Object Teaching, Vocal and Instrumeutal Mu- 
sic, Bookkeeping and private lessous in Walking and 
Daneing; also, in Wax Flowers, Fine Arts and Pen- 
manship. 
emma: From 8 until 12 a. «., from 1 until 5, and from 


™. 
: Hon. M. H. Grinnell, Rt. Rev. ‘chris. 
Soutiugate and the officers of the Youn, a 
tian Teeee jation ; Hon. W. A. Ha Lat 
Peck, Hon. P. C, Wri pt & Hon. J. Sritehelt rt lion. 
Samuel J. Glassey. tate. Particular at- 
tention o~ to the training of school children. 
‘. BS! mering cured free of charge to papils 
Sizgnora Bish offers to instruct gratis, six 
longing to families who have suffered by the C hie ago 
re, ten belonging to famii 
by the Westfield disaster. 
SIGNORA N.C, FLETCHER BISHOP, Principal, 


The New York Conservatory of Kasic 


Has removed from Broadway to 


aA 


ies who have suffe: 


No. 5 East 14th St., near Fifth Av., 
Next Door to Delmonico’s. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court St., near State. 


CLASSES CONSTANTLY FORMING in all branches 
of Music and Modern Languages. 

Also PRIVATE LESSONS DAY AND BVENING. 
Students for any branch may begin at any time, the 
terms commencing from date of entrance. 


MISC ELLANEOU Us. 
MM CHAEL FALIHEE, "igen 


Locksmith and Bellhanger, 
AND MANUFACTURER OF 
BRONZED AND PLATED GOODS, 
FOR BUILDERS, 





Sole Patentee of the NEW HINGE BU TT, which s+ 
lows no Screws to be seen. 


No, 162 EAST FIFTY-THIRD STREET, 
(One door west of Third Avenue.) 
NEW YORK cITy._ 
~ Health, Comfort, Safety and Economy. 
A Water Closet Worthy the Name, 


_fevii- -ly 





A LFRED IVERS’ 
—A Patent, Anti-Freezing, Self-Acting, Inodorous 


WATER CLOSET, 


A Mvca anp Lono-xeepep Improvement. 
This is the only Sel f-acting Water Closet ever Introduced, 
None more simple, and none vo durable, 

Of the annoyance, costly repairs, and filthiness of 
our present water closets, the public need not be told 
—experience has taught them. 

This new invention is designed to take the place of 
the best water closets now in use. They have every 
advantage over all others. 

THEY WILL NOT FREEZE !—They may be put in 
the open on orin a palace or tenement house, thus 
causing t o pemnovel onl | filling up of the filthy and 





AGRAMONTE’S 


MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


No. 82 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner of l4th st. (Rooms Nos. 12 and 14), New York 


M. HALLAM’S MUSICAL ACADEMY, 
No. 12 Unien Square, 4th Avenue. 


Thorouzh instruction. Piano, Violin, Organ. 
chestral Tustruments. Vocal and Harmony. x 
Terms, $10, $15, $25. 


~ Galigraphic Artist. 


HENRY 8. DENISON, 


1151 BROADWAY, Between 26th and 27th streets, 
Up Stairs, Room | 

Ornamental Lettering, Engrossing Resolutions, Cer- 
tificates, Diplomas, Family Records and Bibles, En- 
velopes Addressed. Confidential letters written ai 
componns | torent rivate), Artists’ Tablets lettered 
and on Wedding and Visiting Cards engraved 
and and printed. 





Or- 





~~ SPENCERIAN PENMANSHIP 
In an IMPROVED FORM of COPY BOOK, 
Patented by N. P. Beers June 7 1870. 
This improved form of Copy Book is furnished by 
the Department of Public Instruction at the same 
price as the old form. Try it. 


ACHERS WANTED for English, French, 
Germin, Classics, Painting and Music, to in- 
troduce to Families, Schools and Seminaries, 
throughout the country. Send for Mutrvat Pran- 
Address (with stamp) the AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL NION, No. 737 Broadway, New York. 


AINE'S BUSINESS ; COLLEGE (ESTAB'D 
1849), 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. Bookkeeping, 
Arith’c, higher Math’ics, Gram'r, Spelling, Fren 
Latin, German, &c., taught privately day and eve’ Z: : 
24 writing lessons $2. 50. Ladies taught Bookkeep- 
ing and Correspondence. 


T Bhan ante te BUSINESS COLLEGE, 20 FOURTH 
venue, opposite r Institute. earns, 
Writing, Arithmetic, alee, and German. 











Freneh 
Ladies’ Department, Day and ive. Telegraphy taught 
practically. Demand for Operators. 


The Highest Cash Price Paid 
FOR 
Paper Makers’ Stock, 
OLD BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, PAM- 
PHLETS, MAGAZINES, ETC. 
J. TUCKER, 
24 ANN STREET, N Y. 


Important Information. 


W. A. HAYWARDS, 
210 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fulton street, 








Can be found School and M Eastern Star 
Davghtersof ‘asonic, Odd- it reve Knights 
of Pythias, Temperance and Chains 
lorevery known order. Also, Brooches +k Ear Rings 
azer Rings, and 





HAIR MANUFACTURED INTO ANY DESIRED 
ARTICLE. 


(€#” Designs can be seen by calling. 
PRESENTATION JEWELS, 


i sinks, and carrying the contents of the 
closets direct to the sewers; Nerd oan become filthy 
but must always remain perfect oo 

THEY DO NOT REQUIRE THE L EAST HUMAN 
AID TO MAKE THEM OPERATE—There being no 
cocks, calves, wires, pulls, springs, cranks, levers, 
anything whatever, for the person using them to 
touch. Consequently cannot be put out of order, 
THEY CANNOT LEAK !—And the inventor will 
qeememe en one eee clean with one-half 
the water that must leak from all other water closets. 

USELESS WASTE OF WATER!—If the water 
closets now in use were upon this principle, the in- 
ventor would guarantee a saving to the City of New 
York alone of ten million gallons daily, 

It only needs to be seen to be appreciated, All in- 
terested are invited to calland examine one in opera. 
tion at the store. ALFRED IVERS, Plumber, 

316 Fourth ave., bet, 23d and 24th ates” 

Piumbing Work, in all ite branches executed in any 
part of the Union "by experienced workmen on reasou- 
able terms, ley 





E. J. ANNIN, 
Manufacturer of Flags and Banners, 
140 FULTON STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 

(Established 1847.) NEW YORK. 
Silk, Bunting and Muslin Flags. Staffs, Eagles, Spears, 
Balls, Poles, etc., ete., always on hand. 


PIANOS. Bla cw 
DECKER & BROTHERS’ 


FULL IRON PLATE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


wernt 2 AGRAFFE AER APSR MENES, 
BLEECKER 
One Block 1 East from Broad way, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1854. 

N.B.—We do not advertise any patent humbugs for 
the purpose of blinding the Public, neither have we 
any connection with any house of the same name 
established at a more recent date. 

No. 1. 7 Octaves—Larze round corners, 

yre and carved legs ........... $ 
No. 2. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, serpentine 
bot 


ttom, carved legs .........++. 325 
No. 3. 7 Octaves—Large round corners, molding 
on rim, rpentine bottom, 

Carved legs .......+.ses.seeeees 3590 
No. 4. 7 Octaves—Four mde ae, back same 
as front, molding on body of 
case, serpentine bottom, with 

Carved legs .....scecteneceneess 400 


No. 5. 74 Oct’s—Large double round, extra heavy 
mokling on body ote case, richest 
style of legs and extra car 

AN Decker & Brothers” insiraments have their fn 
iron plate with patent agrafle arranzements, 

tops, ivory front on keys, and bushed holes. Every 

instrument is warranted for five years from date of 

sale. Terms easy. Call and examine before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 

F. C. LIGHTE & CO., 

Sole successors to Lighte, Newton & Bradbury, 
ESTABLISHED IN 1840, 
¥. C, LIGHTE, LOUIS ERN_T, 

Manufacturers of 


FIRST CLASS 
PIANO FORTESBS 


Sole patentces of 
Lighte’s Celebrated Patent Insulated Iron 
Frame Highest Premium at the Amcrican 
World’s Fair and Exhibition of the In- 
dustry of all Nations. 

Tho F. C, LIGHTR & CO. PIANO FORTE is ac- 
knowledged by the best musicians and by the leading 
newspapers in the United States to be the most perfect 
and most relishle iustrument made. They were 
specially selected for the Conservatory of Music of 
New York and are use in the leading institutions of 
America, both North and South, 

The jury of the last American Institute fair, held in 
New York city, say in their official report awarding us 
the medal: “‘ No, 479. Piano of F.C. Lighte & Co, ts 
the Istin order of merit and equal to any square 
piano known to us.” 

WAREROOMS: 
(at the old stand), 


1 Broome 
a Crosby “ streets, 
nw Yous Orr. 


tne 
ed to purehane, 


ee let and for ele on 








Or Jewelry of any description made to order. 


yments taken and ap, 
call cal ccomine or send for 
agua prices, etc, 


ular giving cuts of 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








Forervenrss, — A maxim for 
worldly men is to be very chary of offend- 
ing those persons whom they observe to 
have good memories. Revenge is chiefly 
a function of good memory. You cannot 
expect those persons who remember well 

to bnas forgiving as other men. Memory 
is a faculty which has, comparatively 
speaking, but little choice in the exercise 
of its functions. It would surprise men of 
feeble memories if they could know with 
what clearness and intensity a long past 
injury or insult comes back to the mind 
and soul of a man of potent memory. He 
flushes up with anger at the remembrance, 
as he aid * at the first tion of the insult 
or the injury. He must be a man of extra- 
ordinary sweetness of disposition if ye ~s 
always continue to forgive. In sho! 
the majority of mankind, forgiveness at 
a form of forgetfulness. 





PUBLICATIONS 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & C0. 


654 Broadway, New York. 


Authorised for use and included in List of Supplies for- 


the Public Schools of the City of New York, 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
GUYOT’S WALL-MAPS. 
FELTER’S SERIES OF ARITH- 
METICS, 


COOLEWS PHYSICAL-SCIENCE 
SERIES. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and CHEMISTRY. 


GUARDIAN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


—— 


Office, No. 251 Broadway 


ORCANIZED 1859. 


Asset, - *+ = = $2,500,000 
Losses and Endowments 
Paid, - - = = $1,400,000 


Cash Premiums. Annual Dividends. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 


WM, T. HOOKER.......0cccccsecccsececeseeees President 
EVERETT CLAPP..........000s-eeeeeeee Vice President 
LUCIUS MCADAM.......000000++ Secretary and Actuary 
HENRY C. CLENCH ..........-.4+5 Assistant Secretary 





No. 172 Broadway, corner of Maiden Lane. 


New Yorx, 1, 187 
= Notice tl of intention to in- 
SHELDON’S OBJECT-LESSONS the capital of company. The ky 
SERIES. now the satisfaction of announcing that it has been 

TENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY | oper icc = ved 
SERIES. pa pe se oceserecececcecesevecoesesees one 00 

AMPRE'S PRACTICAL Comme: [errr ettneeeenteeete 2 

SITION. Total Assets... .....+ccccsccccsccseecees $281,359 00 
In presenting the above statement, it will be seen 
DAY'S SERIES, ENGLISH LITER- that ample protection is offered to ¢ licy holder, 


ATURE, COMPOSITION, &c. 
LORD'S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
PERCE’S MAGNETIC GLOBES. 


VERE FOSTER’S SERIES OF 
DRA WING-BOOKS. 
VERE F®°STER’S SERIES OF 
PENMANSHIP. 


A full descriptive list of the above text-books 
and Catalogue of works of reference may be 
obtained on application to the Publishers. 


HAVE YOU TRIED 


Elisworth Tracing Copy Books ? 
Ellsworth Revised Copy Books? 
Ellsworth Pens, No. 1% 2? 3% 
Ellsworth Book-keeping ? 





(Pr All Practical Works on Practical Subjects by 
a Practical Teacher. 


Adopted and on the List of Supplies of the New 
York Board of Public Instruction for 1872. 


H. W. ELLSWORTH & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
756 Broadway, New York. 





FIRST Saesssnes SOLD IN ONE DAY. 


A Vade Mecum for Teachers, School Commissioners, 
, Bxaminers, Trustees, Members of 
Board of Education, and all all School Officers : 


The Pencatisual Year Book, 


Contains a 3% nthe He Fide a fan the States 
i Territories. 
Summary of Public School rations. 
1 gocatien = Foreign Croats 
r Endowments and Sosiotien, 
Tt tat THEORY AND t PRACTI 


ORM, 8 for peat aa quarterly and 





Thockegs es 


and how to make Con- 
——re 
Miscellaneous Educational Matt: 
( gg Se Tiers tad price. For’ - 
ae 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
for Teachers’ National Publishing Association, N'Y. 


while its anya of hes will prove vet as favor- 
able as those of 


AMUSEMENTS 


Woon: 8 MUSEUM. 

THE OREAT F. FAMILY RESORT. 
CURIOSITIES FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
on Rabies tam tk Mh OOF. M. 

cy ee Giant, 
we) atill growing. 
Scoteh Albino Boy, 


JR., 
silken texture, while 
E-ROOM 
entertainment given. 

% cents. 











SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


OUR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


SCHOOL MATERIAL, 


REPRESENTS 
APPARATUS, 
BLACK BOARDS 
BOOKS, CHARTS, 


GLOBES, MAPS, 
GYMNASTIC 
APPARATUS, OBJECT 
TEACHING 

APPARATUS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
modern styles, and many other 
“amesouns FOR EVE®BY SCHOOL,” 
Mailed for 10 cts. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


14 Bond St., New York. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 














Tevsrers, TeacuERs, ScHoor Comurtrexs and thos 
desiring to purchase furniture, will find it to the 





This com; any has paid al fits losses andin 
weney yo A portion of your busi- 


fall for reapenttully 
ness is respec ted. 

— Van Rompe President. 

R. Carman Comp: es, Vice President. 
Gro. W. Mort¢omsry, Secretary. 








GLAZIER LIBRARY, 


No. 47 University Place, 
AND 
33, 35 & 7 West Lith Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 3 





Tte above subscription entitles all members to one 
complete work at a time, whether in one volume or 
more. 

Any book called for and not in catalogue will be 
secured, if possible, and furnished at the earliest con- 
venience. 

ALL NEW BOOKS ADDED AS SOON 
AS PUBLISHED. 

It is our aim to make the GLAZIER LIBRARY, in 
point of. magnitude and the variety of ite works 
second to none, 

The volumes have nearly all been selected ‘with 
great care by Captain Willard Glazier, whose writings 
are well and favorably known to the metropolitan 
public, and in whose name the library 1s founded. 

BR. H. FERGUSON & COMPANY, 

Publishers and Proprietors. 

JAMES WALKER, Librarian. 


The Latest and Best. 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 
‘SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, 
CONSISTING OF TWELVE NUMBERS, IN FOUR 
DISTINCT SERIES, VIZ, ; 





Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 (Common 
School Series)....... eesccccee 
“Gh 9 Rnd 18 (aie Berea). 
- Sita 15 (Raewcion 
WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S I PATENT f OOeT-200K. 
In Six Numbers. Adaptod to classes in both Primary 
and Schools. Price, $1 50 per dozen. 


At @1 90 per dosen 





SPELLING. 


SILICATE 


PLYtNe. slay 
LEAF RECEIVE SAM 


PLES FREE. New 


SPELLIN 


E GUIDE ‘TO PI ae 
pune ee such ey | oF Cast 
sent by |, on rece 
full Anges pest gas SEs: 
TESTIMONIAL OF MERIT. sersiacny lly 
graved with e: pen border of 4 
entirely now Fi 


oe OF 


Peres 


nda esorcccesecccccoccconeses rio 25 00 
ate Testimonial of Merit is adatirably ‘ad 
Di and, with _ 





or 
composition. 
Printed Heading. 
Send two stamps 
for postage. 


by the 


A 
N.Y. of Ed- 
ucation. 


WN. Y¥. SILICATE 
SLATE CO. 


BOOK 
191 FULTON 8t., 
Cor. Church, N.Y. 








; wastes 
Photograph and Ferreotype Gallery. 
No. 96 Sixth Avenue, 
“THLE. ¥. NEWS ASSOCLATION 


Furnishes ¢ Local and by eal aa of the 
Metropolis fo the Kew Tors ci City and Suburban Papers, 

Adverti: Aaied ghey the papers in 
the United States ee Canada, at the lowest rates. 


‘axe. M. STOUT, Manager, 
119 wed 12] Nassau street, Rooms | and 2, New York. 





100 2. 5 executed in the fin 
for 





Ue Holl of Honor, 
with bor- 


r, late John 


= a aermen text, aeeteben ben's by 
sysctl ant ns 
wing new Schoo! 
eeereteey ie ease e:| © = 
Eity oar of et gehen fobools, ond adopted by the New ‘York 


L ALPHABETICAL REGISTER OF PUPILS. io 







2A 10: 
3. DISCHARGE BOOK. 
4. DAILY AND MONTHLY F eebic Grammar 
Rchool, 120 Pages... -- 6-10. --sereeesceverees 
5. DAILY AND 
oun 





6, CLASS RECORD.” 144 pages...............0.. 
7 RECORD OF CREDIT MEEKS. lid pages... 250 


le He eee ee ees Seren eeeeeeseseseseeeees 


10, TEA 
Live ai eee eeeeeeeee for introd: AOR Renee eee eeeeneeeee 
SLOTE, ‘woonelan & co., 
PUBLISHERA, 
Nos. 119 and 121 Wiliam street, New 





(P. 0. yoo n.) 


LADIES’ sepeperemee Sone. La ar 
> ar, eon be any addztes upon Te 


of $2. Other novelties, 
one MBS. G. W. WOOD, 710 , N.Y. 








dvantage to ine our stock before purchasing. 
Twenty-five years experience has given us the a 
vantage over the many new “ses in this line tha 
are springing up througho” he country. And we 
are enabled, by the aid of ,chinery and the use o 
several valuable patents ich we control, to offer all 
the modern improve at prices that defy com- 
etition. 
For pacticulars an catalogue, address 
ROBERT PATON, 
26 GROVE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
Also manufacturer of 
CHURCH, SUNDAY SCHOOL AND LECTURE ROOM 
SETTEES, 
N. B.—Bleeck: r street and £ighth avenue cars pas- 
within one block of the door. 


BARNETT'S PARLOR GYMNASIUM 
and CHEST EXPANDER for schools and families. 
For sale by J. BECKER & CO., 1140 Broadway, N. Y, 











FINANCIAL, 








Kansas School and Bridge Bonds. 


E SUREST AND MOST REMUNERATIVE OF 
estments. Also, other safe and desira- 


Bond Inv: 
8 unt, (pest enamel ot 95 nd Sateeaet. 
10 per cent. (semi-annual) at 3745 and interest. 
Fiset-clnss investment evourities clways en bend. 





HOS. C. McRAE & CO. 

(For thirty-one years at 382 Canal street.) 
LADIES’ DREs8S TRIMMINGS, 
wanes, § oo PORE LscH be. 
Machine Twist, sewing ood prise ko 
907 BROADWAY, NEW YO 

(Near ‘ear Twentieth stree 


TRUNK DE POT, 
gooa | O0 the Northeast Corner Forty-Second 
Street and Sixth Avenue, 


UNDER THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANE, 
where ladies and gentlemen can themselves 
with TRUNKS, TRAVELING, SCHOOL AND SHOPPING 
BAGS, and every article needed for traveling conve- 
nience, at manufacturers’ prices, Every article war- 
ranted as represented. 

REPAIRING SPECIALLY ATTENDED TO. 


JOHN KAVANAGH, Proprietor. 


BOOSEY’S 











.| CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD OPERAS, HALF-DIME SONGB. 
TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS. 
Send for full catalogues. 
BOOSEY & Co., 
810 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


The Symmetrzer!. The Syumetrer! The Symmetrizer! 


HEALTH, BEAUTY AND ECONOMY. 


BANNING’S NEWLY INVENTED 
Back Support and Shoulder Brace. 


WHO SHOULD WEAR IT. 
First. All who find it difficult to maintain an t bearing. 
Szconp. All who, from habit or occupation, are to droo; 
Turep. iA wha Reve Odi pelos ond tonne ol enneaaiiin about tee hest; alsoshort 


—e ae full inspiration. 
Fouxrs. All to bleed at the Lungs. 


ag omnes berg 
All who have sense of PaaS Sate, SOR Seqnant dasien ws 


place bot hands on Hi oS ieen task and deeb 
Professional men, Bookkeepers, Pern Swag tants, Clerks and others who 
wo cenaiied ts ual onet Rateks 
Sevents. All 


we... persons (either ladies or gentlemen) who operate on Sewing or other 

E:ents. All pty and fast-growing children, school children especial! 
Parents who regard the future symmetry and health of their children will So well 10 
we pty ; 

t gives a to an to the and an immunity from 
fatigue that cn iar "Por se sete ns ill eaarie taoe 
canta, feshionabte avens andi tallarine and clothing ents will be 
to supply their customers. 


RETAIL PRICE, FIVE DOLLARS. 
be measured: ist, Number of inches around Go wedy clase under cach 
3 Dey street, 


erm; —y Height of party ordering. BANNING & CO., 
Manu Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 
The Symmetrizer sent free to any address on it of price. 





THE PEARD PATENT FOLDING DESK AND SETTEE. 


Beceived the First Premium at: 
the American Institute Fair. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND SOLD IN SIX 
MONTHS. 





Send for Descriptive Circular or Estimates 








to 
NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 
Nos. 111 and 113 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 

‘ain The Clothier, 427 Broome Street, One Block from Broadway. 
Men's and ‘8’ CLOTHING of 8t; Qualit it Prices that goods 
ss wise Oveenatn surat oe SoS a TSR AVES Ca teas Oreeeatn, 90 

r eac 
ones SS Cen Dees ets, every color, AQ. 2 case, 1S Wool Lined B $4 to $s 
400 Cassime: Vests, every — Color, $1 to $2 each ; 100 Youths’ and Boys’ Ove to $4 ; 
2 Boye’ sod Youthe _er ercoats, $7 to Sio'cash. 4 large lot of Garments slightly will be sold at 


DE ESS Coaze FOR BALLS, PARTIES, &c., ros SALE AND TO HIRE. 
No toute to te Goods, and no P allowed. always rs 


refunded if 
50 PER CENT.SAVED 
AT 81 BIBLE HOUSE. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN,. 
BY THE USE OF 
PURE NITROUS OXIDE OR LAUGHING GAS. 
$1.00 FOR THE FIRST, AND 50 CENTS FOR EACH SUBSEQUENT TOOTH. 
WHY PAY TWO DOLLARS FOR THAT WHICH CAN BE DONE AS WELL FOR ONE? 
TEETH FILLED AND SAVED. 
TEETH INSERTED in the best manner, at PRICES within the reach of all, at 
DR. J. C. SPROULL’S DENTAL ROOMS, 
NO. 31 BIBLE HOUSE, 
Corner of 9th Street, (Third Avenue Entrance. ) NEW YORK. 


PIANOS! PIANOS!! 


CABINET ORGANS AND MELODEONS 
AT MERRELI/S, (Late Cummings.) 
PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 8 UNION SQUARE. 
A lege ctech, tncinting Himnenef the bert autem, Saree or east or to rent. Money paid for 
rent applied to purchase. Repairing Cone et ont eee “Callie examine ,44°-;-—~ 


NOTICE 


TO PRINCIPALS OF EVENING SCHOOLS 


QUACKENBOS’ PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


other for use Brees ee for the reasons: 
CONTAINS ARE M' ARIED, None PRACTICAL AND MORE NUMEROUS than 


book 
2. The examples do not involve tedious operations 
3 are so constructed as o pease Sonent 
. It tonehes He my! ACTUALLY BY INESS 
Bille ot 








d or the money 











ie MER em, 


is given to be needed in active 

lfewthe making out of and Accounts of Bales, the Casting of of Interest. Payment, Profit and. 

6. The rules are brief and analysis well meaning not being obscured by a mass of words, 
when a terse form of will mak ¢ it clear. 

7.1T TEACHES SHORTEST, MOST EASY TO BE REMEMBERED modes of per- 
forming the different of which it treats, 

For these and many other reasons its use in evening and other schools, knowing that it wil! 
give entire satisfaction to every teacher. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 549 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
WM. ARNOLD & CO., 


(Successors to W. T. Bawden) 


FRENCH AND SPANISH SHOES, 
781 Broadway, 


Opposite A. T. STEWART’S, 





R. STEWART’S 
“EQUA WEJEKE WAY AN."' 
—on— 


NEW YORK. 





1860 TO 1872. 


R. A. OLMSTEAD, 
Manufacturer of and dealer in all grades of 


posite A. T. Stewart & Co.'s. Entrance at side door 





SERVANTS 
AND 
SEWING MACHINES. 


All SINGER and WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES eold on low monthly payments, without 
extra charge, and instructions given at home or at 
the office. 

Also, Families supplied with faithfal domestic SER- 
VANTS, as usual. 

ISAIAH WATTS, 
240 Grand street. Second door East of Bowery 


Headquarters for all the novelties. 
Originator of the celebrated ‘“ PANIER MUSLIN 
FRONT HOOP SKIRTS.” and the only manufacturer 
of a practical skirt of this kind. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
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